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JOURNAL OF AN EXPEDITION 1400 MILES UP THE ORINOCO, &c. 


BY J. H. ROBINSON, LATE SURGEON IN THE PATRIOTIC ARMY. 


WE have of late had many travels 

into the interior of Venezuela, and 
we are afraid that Mr. Robinson does 
not add much to the scientific labours of 
Humboldt, or the personal adventure 
of Hippesley. There is still, however, 
so much of interest attached to the South 
American chaos, out of which it is 
presumed new states and nations will 
emerge, that we shall devote a few col- 
umns to the most remarkable features 
of this journal. The author, who has 
since fallen a victim to the pestilential 
climate, draws a frightful picture of the 
people and of the horrid war which de- 
vastated the country. The hardships 
endured by the marauding bands called 
armies, and especially by the Europe- 
ans who joined them, baffle description ; 
and the scenes of wretchedness and 
crime presented to us in his narrative, 
are absolutely appalling to human na- 
ture. Every second man appears to be 
a lawless ruffian, a villain, or a murder- 
er; and it is impossible to conceive any 
accumulation of misery more desperate 
than is unfolded in these pages. We 
are sorry to say that they are but indif- 
ferently written, and debased by a sort 
of military slang; though for this there 
are but too many excuses to be found 
in the melancholy situation of our un- 
fortunate countryman. 

The voyage out, and reception in 
America, greatly resemble Colonel Hip- 
pesley’s account, and confirm all that 
gentleman’s statements. In passing up 
the Orinoco to Angostura, Mr. R. men- 
tions a curious fact— 


“On the 30th, while warping our 
vessel along, close by the bush, we ob- 
served an immense flock of tarantula 
spiders of a large size. Several of them 
crawled up the side of the vessel, and 
came on deck. It is truly wonderful 
how a monkey treats these venomous 
insects. The one we had on board 
evinced various proofs of its sagacity : 
it eat any kind of insect offered ; but 
on one of the tarantulas approaching 
him, he screamed, looked hard at it, 
and when some one shoved the taran- 
tula nearer him, he sprung from it, and 
took a rope’s end, and beat it from him. 
This day we also had a visit from some 
centipedes, which I think among the 
most disgusting animals I ever saw.” 

One incident will suffice to show the 
hospitality with which the Patriots re- 
ceived their friends from England. Ar- 
rived at Angostura, Mr. R. was sent 
to a lodging, 

‘«‘ Into which (says he) I entered one 
night after dark, and groped about the 
corners of the balcony for a hook to 
hang my hammock upon. [I succeed- 
ed, barricadoed the doors, &c. and went 
to sleep. Next morning I found, what 
is very common here, that one of my 
hammock-hooeks had been used as a 
hook for scragging the old Span- 
iards, for the blood, &c. about it, left 
no room for doubt. 

“‘T found the back door led into a 
field, overgrown with weeds and bush- 
es; and wishing to know as much of 
the immediate neighbourhood as possi- 
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ble, lest T should myself awake some 
morning with a holein my throat (as | 
_ once heard strangely expressedby a Hi- 
bernian) I surveyed all the exterior of 
this house. Hundreds of skulls and other 
bones lay in the field ; and at one spot, 
close to my back-door, I thought I had 
got a prize, as a good-looking hammock 
made its appearance behind abush. I 
laid hold of it, but soon let go, on 
finding it contained the body of some 
human being about half decayed.” 

As a contrast to this horrid relation, 
we copy one of the author’s sketches 
of the Angosturans— 


“The people here have various ways 
of dressing beef; so that a well-furnish- 
ed table often brings to my recollection 
a meeting which took place between 
John Hagart, the Scotch Advocate, and 
Polkemet, a Lord of Session. Lord 
P. usually retired to his country-resi- 
dence during that part of the year when 
the court does no business. John H., 
equally idle from a similar cause, went 
to shoot ; and happening to pass Lord 
P.’s property, he met his Lordship,who 
politely invited John to take, or as he 
said tak a family dinner with himself, 
his wife, and daughter. John accepted 
this invitation; and they all assembled 
at the hour of dinner. There was a 
joint of roasted veal at the head of the 
table, stewed veal at the bottom, veal 
soup in the middle, veal’s head on one 
side of the soup, and veal cutlets on the 
other, calf’s foot jelly between the soup 
and roast veal, and veal’s brains be- 
tween the stewed veal and the soup. 
‘ Noo,’ says his Lordship, in his own 
blunt way, ‘Mr. H. you may very 
likely think this an odd sort of dinner ; 
but ye’ll no wonder when you ken the 
cause of it. We keep nae company, 
Mr. H.; and Miss B. here, my daugh- 
ter, caters for our table. The way we 
do is just this :—we kill a beast as it 
were to day, and we just begin to cook 
it at one side of ‘the head, travel down 
that side, turn the tail, and just gang 
back again by the other side to where 
we began.’ Lord P.’s method resem- 
bles that of dressing the carne here, on- 
ly his Lordship’s beast might some- 
times be a cow, sometimes a calf, and 
sometimes a sheep, while oursis nothing 
but carne,—beef to breakfast, beef to 
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dinner, beef to supper, and beef to 
breakfast again.” 

The voyage up the Arauca is the 
most interesting part of the volume. 
The everlasting occurrence of tigers, al- 
ligators, centipedes, musquitoes, &c.&c. 
their habits, their encounters, and the 
means taken to avoid their injuries, fur- 
nish much curious matter. Humboldt 
notices the division of different kinds of 
musquitoes into different districts, as it 
were, separated by precise lines; and 
our author’s experience confirms the fact. 


“ Here (says he, at one transition) 
we found a new kind of mosquito, at 
least it was new to many of us, which 
was not scared either by our fires or to- 
bacco smoke. ‘Till the 19th we were 
assailed by these tormentors, not only 
during the night but the whole of the 
day, and with all our attention, these 
vermin continued to bite us till we were 
in one universal blister. 

“ On the 19th, fatigued for want of 
rest, when we came to anchor for the 
night, we were still more dreadfully an- 
noyed by the musquitoes, ahd I re- 
solved totry a new plan. ‘These in- 
sects do not rise high in the air, but are 
generated and remain near the wet 
banks of the river. [ found a tree in 
the neighbourhood, which [ examined, 
and found, what is uncommon in this 
country, no vermin, such as ants, &c. 
I ascended nearly to its top, with a 
cord, this I attached firmly to the brean- 
ches, and then fixed it round me, so 
that I could not fall, but sit with safety, 
although not with much comfort. It 
was, however, with me here as with 
many in various situations in life :—I 
could estimate the nature and extent of 
my pleasures and my difficulties, merely 
by comparison: and, certainly, al- 
though the being tied to the top of a tree 
as a sleeping place was not very agree- 
able, it was far preferable to being a- 
mong swarms of hungry musquitoes, 
where I had previously lodged. I en- 
joyed several hours sleep and awoke 
consideraby refreshed.” 

The motions and conditions of the 
Patriotic force are well and original- 
ly described. General Paez was on 
one side of the Arauca, and Bolivar 
(whom Mr. R. accompanied) on the 
other, skirmishing with the Spaniards. 
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He proceeds, 

“ I became now a good deal accus- 
temed to the habits of the Indians, and 
to the wretched and miserable state of 
their lousy straw hovels ; but I could 
imagine the surprise of one newly im- 
ported hither from London, surveying 
the one in which I now sat. There 
were three of us now of a mess ; and 
we had just assembled, every one to 
take his share of trouble in cooking our 
beef :—one kindling the fire before the 
door ; another washing the flesh, for it 
is almost always served to us all over 
sand ; while a third is erecting a sort 
of temporary table to eat our breakfast 
upon. We were all dressed as com- 
mon soldiers, and our knapsacks formed 
our chairs. The Indians were collect- 
ing round us, to see us eat, (a custom 
they are very fond of,) and this I as 
one should most willingly allow, but 
these wretches, like the Creoles, cannot 
sit together without lousing each other. 

“ 'Thus we have a scene presented to 
us every day, at eating time, of at least 
from eight to sixteen or more, search- 
ing each other’s heads for vermin; 
and it is of no use to speak to 
them, for they think us brutes for ob- 
jecting to such an ancient custom. All 
this will appear to a London citizen 
bad enough, and more than sufficiently 
disgusting. Indeed so accustomed are 
they to this sort of amusement, that two 
or more Indians or Creoles cannot sit 
together, at any hour of the day, with- 
out busily engaging in this employment. 

“ On the 26th, three of the enemy 
were surprised on the other side of the 
river ; two killed and one taken pris- 
oner. The prisoner stated, that the 
Spaniards had six thousand men ; and 
they understood we had one thousand 
only. 

“ The same day one man came over, 
who said he had deserted from the 
Spaniards, and wished to serve in the 
Patriot army. He seemed a shrewd 
fellow, with a cunning blackguard ex- 
pression about his eye, which rendered 
him an object of suspicion. He put a 
number of questions to those about him, 
respecting our strength, discipline, 
stores, &c. &c. which induced us to be- 
lieve that he had been sent over asa 
spy. Next morning put this matter be- 
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yond a doubt; for, this fellow being 


watched was detected attempting to re- 
cross the river, when he was seized: 
On such or similar occasions, there iS 
but little ceremony observed. The fel- 
low was at once marched away to have 
his head taken off. 

“ This is a process at which many 
of the South Americans are extremely 
expert. ‘The prisoner stands up— 
sometimes they indulge him by allow- 
ing him to kneel, when anon comes a 
fellow with a sword, and probably with 
a segar in his mouth, who plants a 
sweeping cut on the back part of the 
neck, and this always kills, and not un- 
frequently separates the head from the 
body at one blow. 


“ The principal part of this day was 
occupied in swimming mules, horses, 
and oxen across the Arauca, with the 
intention to prevent them falling into 
the hands of the enemy. I do believe 
the number brought across must have 
exceeded 30,000. ‘To those unaccus- 
tomed to such sights, the crossing of 
horses, troops, &c. from one to the oth- 
er side of the river, is curious. The 
men mount the animals, and generally 
carry their saddle on their head. After 
the horse is driven into the river beyond 
his depth, the man slips off behind, 
seizes the horse’s tail, and partly by 
swimming with one hand, and partly 
by the assistance of the horse, he gets 
to the opposite side. 

“ A Colonel of some mounted In- 
dians had been galloping about wiih his 
naked troops, for two or three days ; 
and I had regularly observed, that the 
said Colonel had been most regularly 
drunk from morning till night. The 
Colonel himself was clothed in an Eng- 
lish private infantry’s coat and cap, and 
a pair of coarse linen pantaloons, now 
docked about half a foot above the 
knee; while his legs and feet were 
wholly uncovered. 

“‘ His troops were of a very dark, 
dirty brown colour, with thick, black, 
lank hair, and carried lances about 14 
feet in length, and these are the only in- 
struments, either of attack or defence, 
which they use. They were painted 
on various parts of the body and face, 
every one according to his own taste, 
generally with stripes or figures of va- 
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rious kinds, and of a very deep brilliant 
crimson colour. 

“ They almost always have pins 
stuck through their lips; and not unfre- 
quently through their nose; while their 
ears are pulled down with large heavy 
ear-rings. 

‘“‘] advanced to one of these fellows, 
who was painted most profusely, and 
touched one part of the crimson paint, 
which was easily rubbed off. The fel- 
low imagined my face painted also; and 
he rubbed his finger over my cheek, 
and looked as if he expected to find his 
finger coloured. Finding it unstained, 
however, he advanced again, and | al- 
lowed him to rub still harder ; but not 
being able to effect his purpose, he mut- 
tered something in his own language, to 
his painted brethren, when they all set 
up a sort of howl, which had nothing 
human in any note of it.” 

We need hardly add that nothing of 
importance between the armies follow- 
ed all these manceuvres; and we are 
compelled, instead of a great battle, to 
present our readers with a native fight 
between two individuals. 

“ In passing on to my hut, I had an 
opportunity of seeing, for the first time, 
a fight between two ofthe natives, with 
knives. ‘They were both dressed in a 
habit very commonly worn in_ this 
country, viz. a blanket, with a hole cut 
in its centre, through which they put 
their head, while the blanket covers 
their arms, and hangs over the upper 
part of their body. In these conflicts, 
they brandish their knives, and run at 
each other like mad bulls ; and on the 
present occasion I could observe, that 
the object of both was to stab his op- 
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ponent about the under part of the bel- 
ly, which, if effected, the knife is so 
held that they can cut the wound up- 
ward, so as to allow the whole intes- 
tines to tumble out. For a long time 
these two monstrous barbarians cut and 
thrust at each other with the greatest 
possible fury ; and the wounds they re- 
ceived in their hands, in grasping their 
opponent’s knife, and in their arms, ac- 
tually covered a great part of their dress 
with blood. Neither of them were kil- 
led; but they both became so much 
exhausted as scarcely to be able to stand 
upright. They wereat length separated; 
as I understood, to renew the fight 
when they had sufficiently recovered.” 

As it is not our purpose to do mure 
than merely indicate the nature of the 
volume which has called forth this pa- 
per, we shall now take our leave of it, 
without entering into its military de- 
tails or its peculiar hardships. It con- 
tains as many incidents to interest the 
mind as the nature of the scene and its 
companionship admit ; and to those 
who attach importance to the struggle 
in South America, it will afford a good 
deal of striking information. ‘There is 
one remarkable speculation, worthy of 
attention, as emanating from a medical 
man who had enjoyed such practical 
means of observation. Mr. Robinson 
argues at considerable length, that the 
climate of America must reduce Euro- 
peans and their descendants, both mor- 
ally and physically, to the state of na- 
tive Indians; and he thence infers, that 
the population both in the North and 
South of that great Continent are and 


will always be inferior to the natives of 
Europe. 
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A YEAR ought not to have elaps- 

ed between the publication of these 
Poems and our review of them. We 
do not pretend to say that they possess 
such extraordinary merit as to chal- 
lenge instant notice on pain of our be- 
ing found guilty of LéseMajesté against 
the throne of Criticism; but as the 
promising effusions of a young gentle- 
man and a young scholar, they certainly 


merited more immediate attention. We 
have added the expression “ young 
scholar” to our remark, because it has 
always struck us, that persons coming 
under that description were less likely 
to produce compositions, which, as po- 
ems, would excite public hope, than 
uneducated youths with similar propen- 
sities for the Muses. The artisan or 


rustic are withheld by no considerations ; 








they pour out the overflowings of their 
fancies, and their very errors and rug- 
gednesses are hailed as proofs of genius. 
Not so the student, who, equally inex- 
perienced,and little better skilled in the 
art of clothing his thoughts,attempts his 
first flight. He is restrained by rules 
and limits which he feels on his imagin- 
ation long before he has acquired the 
power of making them subservient to it ; 
and more being expected from him by 
the world, his very earliest efforts are 
tried by a standard rather severe than 
encouraging. ‘Thus the Poems of Lord 
George Gordon, a minor, were set 
down by no less excellent judges than 
those of the Edinburgh Review,as silly, 
boyish trash, without one indication of 
poetical talent ; and yet these were the 
college offerings ofa Byron! So may 
it be that the work now before us shall 
usher forth another ornament to his 
country’s literature in Chauncy Hare 
Townsend. 

That he is gifted with a decided taste 
for poetry, and a mind sensible to all 
those fine impressions in which poeti- 
cal genius has its being, no one who 
reads these pages can doubt. At the 
same time we should have rejoiced that 
this conviction had been more obvious, 
or, in other words, attainable with less 
labour. ‘Too many of his subjects are 
trite, unsusceptible of imagery, and 
worn out beyond the possibility of re- 
ceiving beauty’s gloss to recommend 
them to public favour or critical judg- 
ment. A selection of the best pieces 
would have had an infinitely stronger 
effect ; and those which the fondness 
of parental care has preserved in this 
published form, would have been quite 
as happily left to the private circles 
where their value was more directly felt, 
and consequently more highly appre- 
ciated. Of those pieces which possess 
a more general interest, several display 
both invention and power ; all are dis- 
tinguished by elegance, moral feeling, 
and tenderness, ‘The most poetical and 
vigorous performance is a dramatic 
Ode, in which the Passions are intro- 
duced as affecting the future destiny of 
a cradled child. Each of the Passions 
predicates its ascendancy: we select 
FAR and Sorrow as examples :— 
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Fear.—By the vague, uncertain dread, 
Of Fancy born, by Anguish bred, 
Which knows not what, or where to fly, ah 
Worse than worst reality ; 
By the pressure of the heart, } 
By the poignant thrills that dart 
From that citadel of flame, 
Like lightning, o’er the shivering frame ; 
By the busy, restless brain, 
Admonished by the past in vain, 
Which pries into the future still, 
Combining each wild form of ill ; 
By th’ infernal band, who wave ae 
Their smoke-stain’d torches o’er the grave ; 5 
By the dread guif, that yawns below, . 
Peace he cannot, shall not, know ! 








Sorrow.—By the burning tear, or worse, c 
By the biasting, tearless curse ; ; 
By the sigh he still must heave H 
Yet ne’er his weary breast relieve ; 4 
By the numbing sense of ill, | 
Which shall hang upon him still, 
And heavy on his heart shal! press, ’ 
When wak’d to morn’s sad consciousness : 
By all the keener pangs of woe, 
Peace he cannot, shall not, know ! 


To these admirable passages we will bs 
add Despair. : 











Last of the Gorgon train, and worst, I come, 
And lay my icy fingers on his beart. 

Joy withers at the touch, and Grief ts dumb, 
Feeling is sear’d, yet will not all depart. 


Unfit to live, yet unprepar‘d to die, 

At war with earth, yet not at peace with heaven; 
From all he loathes, endeavouring still to fly, 

Yet back, for ever back, by furies driven ; 


How shall he gaze around, with madness fraught, 
While pang on pang comes grappling with his sou), 

And pray but for one hour's suspended thought, 
But no! still on the waves of misery roll. 


Till, sunk in sullen apathy profound, 
Worse than extremity of keenest 1ll, 

My winding-sheet shall wrap his soul around, 
Not in repose, but winter’s deadly chill. 
Sach peace is mine, such peace will I bestow, 
But other peace he cannot, shall not, know. 


They all unite in chorus. 


»Tis done, *tisdone ! The web is spun, 
Stampt with our curses, black as night, 
O’er its texture, deep, and dun, 
What shall flinga gleam of light? 
Then wide around the chorus throw, 
Peace he cannot, shall not, know ! 


The concluding solace is very five ; 
it is given in the name of RELIGION : 











Ye tyrant Passions, who convulse the soul, 
And all its jarring chords so rudely tear, 
Ye, for awhile, his bosom may control, 
But I at length shall reign triumphant there. 
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Poor babe, who,thfo’ thy yeuth’s tumultuous years, 
Shalt, by thy ruthless foes, be thus opprest, 
Come anto me, and I will dry thy tears, 
Come unto me, and I will give thee rest ! 
Oh, how can fear thy anxious bosom thrill, 
When all thy wishes point beyond the tomb? 
Oh, how can disappointment blight or chill, 
When hope is fixed where change can never come ? 
How can Affection, blighted or betray’d, 
Or Friendship’s broken vow have power to move, 
When each wild impulse of thy soul allay’d 
Shall yield to purer, to supremer love ? 
Can sullen Grief her empire then renew, 
When Heav’n’s giad tidings meet thy ravish’d ear, 
When Heav’n’s bright scenes are bursting on thy view, 
Say, can’st thou sink a vietim to despair ? 
From that last enemy ’tis I who give, 
As from thy every foe, a blest release ; 
Then from my hand thy destin’d bride receive, 
Whom Death shall wed to thee for ever—Peace ! 


It appears from the opening poem 
in the volume, “ Jerusalem’ which ob- 
tained the Chancellor’s Medal at the 
Cambridge Commencement, July 1817, 
and from the second division, consist- 
ing of poems written between the ages 
of fourteen and sixteen, (one of them in 
May 1815) that the author is still but 
a youthful votary of the Nine; and it 
gives us pleasure to anticipate, both 
from his earlier and later works, anoth- 
er name to grace our poetical annals. 
The foundations on which we build 
this expectation are laid down in our 
previous remarks and extracts; and 
we have only further to adduce some of 
those parts which may in our opinion 
be fitly adapted into his temple of fame. 
Among the Miscellanies is a sweet ad- 
dress to the Setting, Sun, in which a 
pleasing train of ideas is pursued ; but 
we can only quote a few detached ver- 


ses. 

Farewell, farewell! to others give 
The light thou tak’st from me. 

Farewell, farewell! bid others live 
To joy, or misery. 

To distant climes my fancy flies, 
Where now thy kindling beams 

Qn other woods and wilds arise, 
And shine on other streams. 


Perchance, some exile, on the strand, 
Awaits thy coming ray, 

As thou, from his dear native land 
Some tidings could’st convey. 


Or, as on ocean’s farthest rim, 
Thy wish’d-for dawn appears, 

Still, as it grows less faintly dim, 
The wave-toss’d bark it cheers. 


More weicome still thy blessed light 
Gleams on the stranded wreck, 
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Where mariners, the live-long night, 
Cling to the shatter’d deck. 


Now may’st thou bid fond levers part, 
Or shine upon their bliss, 

Behold a blythe or breaking heart, 
The first, or latest kiss. 


Haply, thy hated beams renew 
The tear, that sleep had dried. 

And mourners, sick’ning at their view, 
Remember who has died. 


Shine on in other worlds ; but oh, 
Thou wilt not, canst not, see, 

’Mid ali the sons of men, below, 
One being like to me! 


Now does thy car descend bencath 
The boundary of our skies, 

And sheds upon the purple heath 
Its last and deepest dyes. 


Behind the tall fir’s sable trunk 
The half-orb lingers still, 

But now its latest curve is sunk 
Below the dark-blue hill. 


I gaze, as if thou wert not gone, 
Or as my gifted eye 

Could follow too where thou art flown, 
And still thy path desery. 


To calmer realms thou seem’st to go, 
I would pursue thy flight, 

As if no care, nor pain, nor woe, 
Could track thy steps of light ; 


Far from the cold, whose looks repel, 
The warm, whose words deceive ; 

The cruel, who can wound too well 
Hearts, that too much believe. 


Yet shall I live, when thou, oh ! Sun, 
With every subject world, 

Thy transitory usee done, 
Shalt be to ruin huri’d. 


Of pieces of similar merit, though of 
less length in the miscellaneous division, 
we are tempted to copy three ; the first 
entitled “ Love and Friendship, from 
the German,” for the originality of the 
thought ; the second and third for their 
own merits. 


LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP. 


Love is like the shadow, seen 

When the sun first lights the skies, 
Stretching then o’er all the green, 

But dwindling as each moment flies- 


Friendship is the shadow, thrown 
When the day its noon has past, 
Increasing, as life’s sun goes down, 

Ev’n till it has look’d its last. 


TO THE SCENTLESS VIOLET. 


Deceitful plant, from thee no odours rise, 
Perfume the air, or scent the mossy glade, 
Although thy blossoms wear the modest guise 
Of her, the sweetest offspring of the shade. 








Yet not like her’s, still shunning to be seen, 

And by their fragrant breath alone betray’d, 
Veil’d in the vesture ofa seantier green, 

To every gazer are thy flowers display’d. 
Thus, Virtue’s garb Hypocrisy may wear, 

Kneel as she kneels, or give as she has given, 
But, ah, no meek retiring worth is there, 

No incense of the heart exhales to heaven ! 


AN EVENING THOUGHT. 


Reflected in the lake, I love 

To mark the star of Evening glow, 
So tranquil in the heaven above, 

So restless on the wave below. 


Thus, heavenly Hope is all serene; 
But earthly Hope, how bright soe’er, 
Still fluctuates o’er this changing scene, 
As false and fleeting as ’tis fair. 


Of the concluding divisions of Mr. 
Townsend’s volume into Songs and 
Lyrical Pieces, Devotional Pieces, and 
Sonnets, (together with Waterloo, writ- 
ten for the Chancellor’s prize in 1820,) 
we have not left ourselves space to say 
much ; but lest it should be denounced 
upon us “ no song no supper,” (a so- 
cial meal of which, the toils of the day 
being over, and the noisy portion of the 
world at rest, we are exceedingly fond,) 
we shall finish with two pretty speci- 
mens of lyrical pathos. 


The Monastery. 


A Tate. 135 

Thou say’st mine eyes have lost the light, 
Which told of youthful joy and peace ; 

Oh, when the soul becomes lets bright, 
Its outward radiance too will cease ! 


Yet none, save thou, the change behold ; 
It was reserved for thee alone, 

That bosom’s secrets to unfold, 
Which so responds to all thine own, 


Oh, we have read each other’s face 
In joy—in grief—in peace—in care 
*Till not a passion’s lightest trace, 
Unseen, could shine, or darken there ! 


Soothe meno more—I will go weep, 
Nor, with vain visions, absence cheat; 
My burning sorrows lie too deep 
For Fancy’s coldand poor deceit. 


I was not of the puny tribe, 

Whose wounds can soon or lightly heal, 
I spurn each art—disdain each bribe, 

To be less wretched than I feel. 


Let others o’er the portrait hang, 
And speak to one, who cannot hear, 
And still, to mitigate each pang, 
Exclaim—* In soul, I stillam near.” 


Alas, we know we are not nigh! 

Fate, torturing, mocks the baffled will, 
In spite of every art, we try 

To cheat ourselves—’tis absence still. 


Our extracts cannot, we think, be 
read without producing the impression, 
that a bard who writes so sweetly under 
age, bids fair to delight us still more 
when his skill is matured and his pow- 
ers fully developed. 





THE MONASTERY, 


Kings fight for kingdoms, madmen for applause, 


But love for love alone. 


‘ONASTIC seclusion is the fertile 

soil of all the powerful passions 

of the human mind ; there,cherished in 
silence, with nothing new to arise and 
call the thoughts away, the one wild 
object that has induced seclusion, is 
ever present, and so far from becoming 
a spiritualized being, the mistaken de- 
votee rivets the unhappy chains that 
bind him to earth: we cannot then won- 
der that those brotherhoods so often 
presented communities of vice and in- 
famy, instead of peace and piety; es- 
pecially, when we reflect Low few vol- 
untarily withdrew from the world, to 
devote themselves to heaven. Some 
forsook the haunts of busy life in mis- 
anthropic disgust, the consequence of 
disappointed hopes; some from the 
wreck of vain ambition, which left 
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them no alternative, but apparent pov- 
erty and mortifying subordination, 
which they could better bear to feel, 
than to suffer others to behold; some 
agam driven thither by the evil passions 
of others. Interest immured one vic- 
tim inthe vice of solitude, to adorn 
another for the vice of society.— 
At the dissolution of the monasteries, 
when daylight was let in upon priestly 
privacy, it is impossible to wonder at 
the abhorrence, which catholicism ex- 
cited in the mind of those of the re- 
formed church, since no crimes are so 
revolting as those practised under the 
sanction of religion. In the year 1517, 
John Tetzel, a dominican friar, was 
employed by Albert, elector of Metz, 


and archbishop of Magdeburg, in the 
sale of indulgences, crime was licenced 
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stearury, and the impotent arm of civil 
power fell paralyzed before the over- 
weening and corrupt power of the 
pope. The stream that had taken its 
course from the purest of all fountains, 
diverged into the current of pollution, 
and ultimately stagnated in corruption. 
The lives of these venders of profana- 
tion were so infamous, that those who 
purchased the indul, gences were asham- 
ed of being seen in their company.— 
Strange infatuation, which shews how 
the mass of mankind will blindly fol- 
low the course of custom, till some 
brighter, daring spirit starts forth to 
lead them from the path of error, and 
point the proper goal which ought to 
bound their views. Such was Martin 
Luther. When young, he had enter- 
eda convent of the Augustine friars, 
educated in, and surrounded by all the 
received opinions of that dark and de- 
luded age, how great must not that 
mind have been which could of itself 
burst the trammels which bound mil- 
lions! how fearless the spirit that could 
come forth, and protest against those 
gross infractions of all moral and reli- 
gious purity, and unshrinkingly declare 
opinions that shook the throne of pa- 
pal power to its foundation. But when 
we contemplate a great, and powerful 
mind employed in the perusal of the 
holy Testament, entering into, and ap- 
preciating the spirit in which it is writ- 
ten, and the doctrines it inculcates, and 
then turning his eye to contemplate the 
existing state of religion, and the lives 
of its disciples, we must feel it as conse- 
quent on the common deductions of his 
reason, to see the necessity of reform: 
we must then suppose that there were 
many before Martin Luther, who in 
the sanctuary of their own hearts con- 
demned the perversion of the institu- 
tions of religion, but they were either 
not bold enough to stem with their 
single arm the torrent of corruption, or 
not good enough to risk their private 
views of interest and ambition, in a 
struggle with superior power, though it 
were for the redemption of mankind 
and the honor of God. 


This has been a long digression from 
the line of narrative, but it is a subject 
of peculiar interest,'and we only fore- 
go it now to resume it at some future 
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period.» The declining sun threw the 
long shadows of the trees upon the 
path, which a solitary monk was pac- 
ing in the garden of the monastery of 
La Trappe. The rules of this abode 
of sullen gloom were of the severest or- 
der—they had their allotted hour of ex- 
ercise—but it was in solitude; they 
met at meals—but it was in silence ; 
the fall of a spoon, or any such trifling 
accident, occasioned a motion, (for 
sound was unknown) of displeasure 
and uneasiness which passed from 
monk to monk, till it evinced itself still 
more plainly in the person of the supe- 
rior at the head ofthe board. ‘Their 
food was of the simplest, and often of 
the most unpalatable kind, such as un- 
savory herbs, bread and salt, or roots, 
and their drink water. ‘Their cowls 
were so disposed as to allow them to 
eat, and see, but did not discover the 
countenance hid under them, and their 
long gowns as effectually hid their 
forms. The community (never very 
numerous) met only in the chapel or 
refectory, and their cells were more like 
the tombs of the dead than the recepta- 
cles of the living, so unconscious were 
they ofa sound. Here Echo had never 
tried her mimic voice, but on a sigh or 
the closing of a door, and scarcely that, 
for he was but a novice at La Trappe 
who ever let either be audible. Every 
motion partook of the dormant listless- 
ness which was the prevailing charac- 
teristic of the place. Into this monas- 
tery it was that the French poet La 
Motte threw himself in disgust at the 
ill success of one of his operas. What 
a piace for a poet, and worse still for a 
Frenchman! But we must return to 
our melancholy monk in the garden, 
who, difficult as it was to draw distinc- 
tions, where uniform monotony invest- 
ed all things, might yet be distinguish- 
ed from his brother monks, by a car- 
riage far different from the mean shuf- 
fling soul-subdued gait of the holy fra- 
ternity. His cowl hid a head which 
had been a model for a Grecian sculp- 
tor, or a Chantrey, (who when antiqui- 
ty has shed some of her dust on his 
name, and placed him in the proper 
focus of distance, may be proudly held 
up by exulting Britain, as the worthy 
rival of the artists of ancient Greece.) 
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His gown hung from his shoulders with 
peculiar grace, and the air of a form 
unusually lofty, was dignified and erect, 
save when in solitade, the head sunk in 
the attitude of dejection, and the occa- 
sional waving of his fine hand, betray- 
ed that he was once habituated to the 
elegance and activity of natural life, 
for the automaton existence he then 
held may well be designated by the 
counter-term, unnatural. — 

This evening he would-have scan- 
dalized the order to which he belonged 
most seriously, could he have been be- 
held, pressing his forehead, as if sensi- 
ble of the wildest pain, and then cast- 
ing the hand, perhaps the eyes, to hea- 
ven, with expressions of desperation, 
every gesture seemed to say 

This pomp of horror 
Is fit to feed the frenzy in the soul, 


Here's room for meditation, e’en to madness, 
Till the mind burst with thinking. 


He heard the muffled bell that tolled 
the expiration of his hour ; composing 
his manner, he slowly returned to the 
convent, and sought the narrow con- 
fines of his cell. It was one of the oc- 
cupations of each of the monks of La 
Trappe to dig his own grave; an oc- 
cupation which, however horrid to the 
gay inhabitants of the world, must have 
been a refuge to them, from the dread- 
ful ennui of monastic indolence, and 
served besides to assure them, that at 
no very distant period, they would ex- 
change their mimic, for their real deaths, 
** a consummation most devoutly to be 
wished.” 

‘The moon was high inthe heavens 
when our monk sought the burial 
ground of the monastery, to conclude 
the work he had already begun, of ex- 
cavating his last place of rest; a pace 
or two from him he observed a monk 
busied at the same duty, but the cir- 
cumstance did not offend against the 
usage of the society, since the place and 
pursuit equally enforced the observance 
of their usual taciturnity. Here and 


there a stunted yew rose above the 

mounds of earth where “each in bis 

narrow cell forever laid,’’ the monks 

in dull congenial silence slept. The 

moon threw her cold white beams on 

the plain stones, that rose at intervals, 
18 ATHENEUM, VOL. 12. 





to tell who lay beneath, their names 
continuing unknown to any, but the 
superior, till that event disclosed it. 

He had not been long busied, when he 
thought he observed, that the other 
monk was less engaged in making his 
grave, than in watching him dig his ; 
it excited his astonishment, as he had 
not before observed such an indica- 
tion of interest, and he could only re- 
concile it, by supposing the monk was 
a new arrival unitiated in the extreme 
austerity necessary to be observed. 

He was still further convinced of this 
by hearing him breathe hard, as if from 
excessive weeping, and at length lay 
himself in a silent attitude of anguish 
along the earth he had thrown up.— 
His former nature urged him to seek 
the stranger (as he imagined him,) but 
the fear he might prove one of the es- 
tablishment, when he should only sub- 
ject himself to a severe penance, join- 
ed to an emotion of disgust, at behold- 
ing aman so weakly ‘yielding to his 
feelings, withheld him; and laying 
aside his spade, he returned to his cell. 
He thought long on the circumstance, 
for in such a mode of life the simplest 
events make an impression. When 
he descended to matin prayers, he no- 
ticed with the severest scrutiny all the 
monks, and one of a slender form,some- 
what below the middle size, struck him 
as the individual who had wept so bit- 
terly the night before, from the fervor 
that marked his devotion, striking from 
the contrast it presented to the cold 
apathy around. He resolved again to 
renew his watch at the hour of dinner, 
but at dinner he was wanting; from 
their evening repast he was also ab- 
sent; he did not see him at prayers ; 
and the faint interest he had excited 
died away after three days had elapsed 
without beholding him. On the fourth 
morning, on quitting his cell, he beheld 
three or four monks surrounding and 
carrying another to the burial ground. 

He joined the cavalcade. Among other 
austerity, it was the custom to. carry 


the dying, and lay them on a heap of 


ashes in the vicinity of their graves, 
there to breathe their last. The suf- 
ferer was laid gently down, and for a 
moment gave no indication of life, when 
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suddenly rising in a half sitting, half 
lying posture, threw back his cowl, and 
discovered a head richly or profusely 
covered with light ringletty hair; the 
effort was great, and leaning both 
hands on the earth, bent down his head, 
round which fell the yellow hair like 
laburnums, but again raising his head, 
he cast eyes of the purest blue to hea- 
ven, exclaiming, “ Forgive, holy fa- 
thers !” -When our monk pressed to- 
wards the dying creature, and sinking 
on his knees, exclaimed, “ Adela!” 
All covering had fallen from his head, 
and the being before him (who was in- 
deed his Adela, the first and only che- 
rished object of his love) gazed up at 
him, uttered a faint shriek, and sunk 
into his arms. “ Adela! my own loved 
worshipped Adela, awake! awake ! 
smile yet again to bless me!” ejacula- 
ted the frantic lover; “stand back, 
priests, nor violate the sanctity of na- 
ture with your mummery; water— 
give me water.” In a few minutes 
Adela again raised her soft eyes to the 
wild gaze of St. Clair, and as he press- 
ed his lips on hers, a momentary vitali- 
ty reanimated her frame. “ And could 
you believe that I had forgotten you— 
could you let the false ones breathe sus- 
picion on your noble heart ?_ No soon- 
er did I learn your fatal resolution, 
than I forsook my home, and gained 
admittance here, disguised as a boy. 
But alas! little idea had I of the place, 
I could not distinguish one monk from 
another, and at last I almost doubted 
that Henry St. Ciair was one. But 
my heart is faint—Henry, dear Henry, 
take the last farewell sigh of her who 
has ever loved you!” And throwing 
her arm round his neck, she sighed her 
sweet soul away upon his bosom. Long 
did he hold her to his heart, as if he 
hoped to impart a portion of its vitali- 
ty to the lovely corpse within arms ; at 
length he unclosed the clasp of death, 
—that white cold hand fell heavy at 
her side, those beautiful tresses floated 
over his arm and breast, as the head 
softly fell back from his bosom ; the 
pale parted lips still wore the smile of 
sweetness native to them, and the pla- 
cidity of peace and innocence sat on 
that angelic countenance. The corpse 
was removed into the chapel to receive 


the funeral rites, laid on a plank, the 
only bier the monastery permitted ; 
her betrothed Henry composed those 
lovely limbs, and then seating himself 
beside his lifeless mistress, hung with 
wild devotion over her. Strange as it 
may appear, the frigid observers of his 
ardent emotion did not tear him away 
te penance, and to private prayers ; 
they probably reserved that for future 
expiation; the lover even obtained 
permission to watch the whole night in 
the chapel beside his beautiful dead 
Adela. 

It was the last luxury of grief in 
which he sat ; not a sound woke upon 
his ear, it was the silence of the grave! 
the pale lamps gleamed faintly on the 


still paler face of Adela, and the cold 


hand he held communicated its icy 
chillness to his own. He gazed on 
her, and thought on the days when 
those ringlets, now so motionless on 
her cold forehead and lovely neck,were 
floating to the balmy breath of morn- 
ing, as it whispered over hill and vale, 
or were waving in the graceful dance 
which she led down her father’s hall : 
Those lips now so colorless, were then 
breathing bliss around her, now smiling 
in sweetness, now carolling the softest, 
or the gayest melodies ; that pale cheek, 
how roseate was its dimple ; that white 
lid with its deep fringe, bow brilliant 
was the azure orb it once shadowed ! 
Vain were it now to recal those hours 
of blessedness, equally vain to regret 
the fatal unconsciousness of her pre- 
sence within the last few days; when 
she hovered like a spirit near him, anx- 
ious to discover her impetuous erring 
Henry amid the gloomy monks, yet 
too timid to risk a discovery. But 
could he have imagined for a moment, 
that a creature so young, so delicate, 
and, as he had been led to believe, on 
the eve of a splendid alliance, would 
voluntarily resign “ distinction, place, 
attendance, and observance,” and en- 
counter all the risks and privations of 
monasticism, merely in the hope of 
breathing beneath the same roof with 
him who had so lightly forsaken her ; 
who had suffered the poison of jealousy 
to be infused into his ear, and who, like 
Othello, “ to be once in doubt, was to 
be resolved!” when circumstances 











which he viewed with a jaundiced eye, 
carried confirmation to his distracted 
soul, and renouncing the world, and all 
of hope or happiness, he threw himself 
into La Trappe. 

It was new his last sad duty to see 
her consigned to the grave, that grave 
which she had so lately attempted to 
make. ‘Through the funeral rites he 
wept not, but a kind of paralysis shook 
his frame. In the monastic habit of 
the order, and stretched upon a plank, 
she was laid in the silent earth, and 
when it covered her for ever from his 
view, one deep groan found its way 
from the lips of her lover, with which 
his heart seemed to break, and “ cower- 
ing his head full low,” he left the cold 
repository of all that was most dear to 
him in this world. 

The grief which overtakes us in the 
occupations, duties, and endowments 
of social life, however deep, must with 
time lose its intensity, and sink into 
the shadows of the past, embalmed by 
memory with a thousand feelings of 
unextinguishable tenderness: not so 
that, nursed in the unsocial silence of 
monastic gloom ; it there ravages like 
the most mortal distemper, and rapidly 
prepares its victim for final decay. In 
ten days the fine and youthful form of 
Henry St. Clair was attenuated, and 
feeble, and in another week was bent 
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as if with the decrepitude of age.— 
When not engaged in his religious du- 
ties, he was perpetually seen either sit- 
ting or kneeling beside the little white 
stone which simply bore the initials of 
his Adela. 

One day, just as the grey dawn of a 
cold morning in the close of autumn 
was shedding its unenlivening light up- 
on the world, Henry was discovered 
with his left arm encircling the tomb, 
while his right still held the rude graver, 
with which he had been engraving 
some words on the tombstone of his 
departed love ; his cowl had fallen off, 
but his head was bent down as if in 
contemplation, and it was not at first 
thought that he was dead :—but life 
had been extinct some hours. He was 
buried in the same grave with his love- 
ly and unfortunate mistress, and the 
stone on which he had graven the fol- 
lowing lines, long remained the memo- - 
rial of their mutual love and early fate. 

TO THE MEMORY OF A. M. AND HENRY ST. 
CLAIR. 
Brother monks, when life has flown, 
Lay my form beneath this stone. 
Scorn may chace my name I know, 
Wisdom spurn me—be it so. 
We were born to love—and I 
Could but love, and love, and die! 
If beneath the monkish vest 
Throbs one warm and human breast, 


Him I ask, when wandering near, 
To pause in prayer a moment here. R. 


THE BEHAVIOUR OF MARRIED 


PEOPLE, 


A$ a single man, I have spent a good 

deal of my time in noting down 
the infirmities of Married People, to 
console myself for those superior pleas- 
ures, which they tell me I have lost by 
remaining as I am. 


I cannot say that the quarrels of men 
and their wives ever made any great 
impression upon me, or had much ten- 
dency to strengthen in me those anti- 
social resolutions, which I took up long 
ago upon more substantial considera- 
tions. What oftenest offends me at 
the houses of married persons where I 
Visit, is an error of quite a different 
description ;—it is, that they are too 
loving. 


Not too loving neither: that does 
not explain my meaning. Besides, why 
should that offend me? The very act 
of separating themselves from the rest 
of the world to have the fuller enjoy- 
ment of each other’s society, implies 
that they prefer one another to all the 
world. 


But what I complain of is, that they 
carry this preference so undisguisedly, 
they perk it up in the faces of us single 
people so shamelessly, you cannot be 
in their company a moment without 
being made to feel, by some indirect 
hint or open avowal, that you are not 
the object of this preference. Now 
there are some things which give no of- 
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fence, while implied or taken for grant- 
ed merely; but expressed, there is 
much offence in them. If a man were 
to accost the first homely-featured or 
plain-dressed young woman of his ac- 
quaintance, and tell her, bluntly, that 
she was not handsome or rich enough 
for him, and he would not marry her, 
he would deserve to be kicked for his 
ill manners; yet no less is implied in 
the fact, that having access and oppor- 
tunity of putting the question to her, he 
has never yet thought fit to doit. The 
young woman understands this as clear- 
ly as if it were put into words ; but no 
reasonable young woman would think 
of making this the ground of a quarrel. 
Just as little right have a married cou- 
ple to tell me by speeches, and looks 
that are scarce less plain than speeches, 
that I am not the happy man,—the la- 
dy’s choice. It is enough that I know 
Tam not: I do not want this perpetual 
reminding. 

The display of superior knowledge 
or riches may be made sufficiently mor- 
tifying ; but these admit of a palliative. 
The knowledge which is brought out 
to insult me, may accidentally improve 
me; and inthe rich man’s houses and 
pictures,—his parks and gardens, I 
havea temporary usufruct at least. But 
the display of married happiness has 
none of these palliatives : it is through- 
out pure, unrecompensed, unqualified 
insult. 

Marriage by its best title is a monop- 
oly and not of the least invidious sort. 
It is the cunning of most possessors of 
any exclusive privileges to keep their 
advantage as much out of sight as pos- 
sible, that their less favoured neigh- 
bours, seeing little of the benefit, may 
the less be disposed to question the 
right. But these married monopolists 
thrust the most obnoxious part of their 
patent into our faces. 

_. Nothing is to me more distasteful 
than that entire complacency and sat- 
isfaction which beam in the counte- 
nances of a new-married couple,—in 
that of the lady particularly: it tells 
you, that her lot is disposed of in this 
world ; that you can have no hopes of 
her. It is true, I have none; nor 
wishes either, perhaps: but this is one 
of those truths which ought, as I said 





before, to be taken for granted, not 
expressed. 

The excessive airs which those peo- 
ple give themselves, founded on the ig- 
norance of us unmarried people, would 
be more offensive ifthey were less irra- 
tional. We will allow them to under- 
stand the mysteries belonging to their 
own craft better than we who have not 
had the happiness to be made free of 
the company: but their arrogance is 
not content within these limits. If a 
single person presume to offer his opin- 
ion in their presence, though upon the 
most indifferent subject, he is immedi- 
ately silenced as an incompetent per- 
son. Nay, a young married lady of my 
acquaintance, who, the best of the jest 
was, had not changed her condition 
more than a fortnight before, in a ques- 
tion on which I had the misfortune to 
differ from her, respecting the properest 
mode of breeding oysters for the Lon- 
don market, had the assurance to ask 
with a sneer, how such an old Bachelor 
as I could pretend to know any thing 
about such matters. 

But what I have spoken of hitherto 
is nothing to the airs which these crea- 
tures give themselves when they come, 
as they generally do, to have children. 
When I consider how little of a rarity 
children are,—that every street and 
blind alley swarms with them,—that 
the poorest people commonly have them 
in most abundance,—that there are few 
marriages that are not blest with at 
least one of these bargains,—how of- 
ten they turn out ill and defeat the fond 
hopes of their parents, taking to vicious 
courses, which end in poverty, dis- 
grace, the gallows, &c. I cannot for 
my life tell what cause for pride there 
can possibly be in having them. If 
they were young phoenixes, indeed, that 
were born but one in a year, there 
might bea pretext. But when they are 
so common 

I do not advert to the insolent merit 
which they assume with their husbands 
on these occasions. Let them look to 


that. But why we, who are not their 
natural-born subjects, should be expect- 
ed to bring our spices, myrrh, and in- 
cense,—our tribute and homage of ad- 
miration,—I do not see. eT 

“ Like as the arrows in the hand of 








the giant, even so are the young chil- 
dren :” so says the excellent office in 
our Prayer-book appointed for the 
churching of women. “ Happy is the 
man that hath his quiver full of them :” 
So say I; but then don’t let him dis- 
charge his quiver upon us that are 
weaponless ;—let them be arrows, but 
not to gall and stick us. I have gene- 
rally observed that these arrows are 
double-headed : they have two forks, to 
be sure to hit with one or the other. As 
for instance, where you come into a 
house which is full of children, if you 
happen to take no notice of them (you 
are thinking of something else, perhaps, 
and turn a deaf ear to their innocent 
caresses), you are set down as untracta- 
cle, morose, a hater of children. On 
the other hand, if you find them more 
than usually engaging,—if you are ta- 
ken with their pretty manners, and set 
about in earnest to romp and play with 
them, some pretext or other is sure to 
be quickly found for sending them out 
of the room : they are too noisy or bois- 
terous, or Mr. does not like 
children. With one or other of these 
forks the arrow is sure to hit you. 

{ could forgive their jealousy, and 
dispense with toying with their brats, if 
it give them any pain; but I think it 
unreasonable to be called upon to love 
them, where I see no occasion,—to 
love a whole family perhaps, eight, 
nine, or ten, indiscriminately, —to love 
all the pretty dears, because children 
are so engaging. 

I know there is a proverb, “ Love 
me, love my dog :” that is not always 
so very practicable, particularly if the 
dog be set upon you to teaze you or 
Snap at you in sport. Buta dog, or a 
lesser thing,—any inanimate substance, 
as a keep-sake, a watch or a ring, a 
tree, or the place where we last parted 
when my friend went away upon a long 
absence, I can make shift to love, be- 
cause I love him, and any thing that re- 
minds me of him ; provided it be in its 
nature indifferent, and apt to receive 
whatever hue fancy can give it. But 
children have a real character and an 
essential being of themselves : they are 
amiable or unamiable per se; 1 must 
love or hate them as I see cause for 
either in their qualities. A child’s na- 
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ture is too serious a thing to admit of 
its being regarded as a mere appendage 
to another being, and to be loved or 
hated accordingly : they stand with me 
upon their own stock, as much as men 
and women do. QO! but you will say, 
sure it is an attractive age,—there is 
something in the tender years of infan- 
cy that of itself charms us. That is the 
very reason why I am more nice about 
them. I know that a sweet child is 
the sweetest thing in nature, not even 
excepting the delicate creatures which 
bear them ; bur the prettier the kind of 
a thing is, the more desirable it is that 
it should be pretty of its kind. One 
daisy differs not much from another 
in glory; but a violet should look 
and smell the daintiest.—I was always 
rather squeamish in my women and 
children. 

But this is not the worst: one must 
be admitted into their familiarity at 
least, before they can complain of inat- 
tention. It implies visits, and some 
kind of intercourse. But if the husband 
be a man with whom you have lived on 
a friendly footing before marriage,—if 
you did not come in on the wife’s side, 
—if you did not sneak into the house 
in her train, but were an old friend in 
fast habits of intimacy before their 
courtship was so much as thought on,— 
look about you—your tenure is preca- 
rious—before a twelvemonth shall roll 
over your head, you shall find your old 
friend gradually grow cool and altered 
towards you, and at last seek opportu- 
nities of breaking with you. I have 
scarce a married friend of my acquaint- 
ance, upon whose firm faith T can rely, 
whose friendship did not commence 
after the periodof his marriage. With 
some limitations they can endure that : 
but that the good man should have dar- 
ed to enter into a solemn league of 
friendship in which they were not con- 
sulted, though it happened before they 
knew him,—before they that are now 
man and wife ever met,—this is_ intol- 
erable to them. Every long friend- 
ship,every old authentic intimacy, must 
be brought into their office to be new 
stamped with their currency, as a sove- 
reign Prince calls in the good old mo- 
ney that was coined in some interreg- 
num before he was born or thought of, 
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to be new stamped and minted with 
the stamp of his authority, before he 
will let it pass current in the world. 
You may guess what luck generally be- 
falls such a rusty piece of metal as Iam 
in these new mintings. 

Innumerable are the ways which 
they take to insult and worm you out 
of their husband’s confidence. Laugh- 
ing at all you say with a kind of won- 
der as if you were a queer kind of fel- 
low that said good things, but an oddity, 
is one of the ways ;~they have a par- 
ticular kind of stare for the purpose ;— 
till at last the husband, who used to de- 
fer to your judgment, ‘and would pass 
over some excrescences of understand- 
ing and manner for the sake ofa gene- 
ral vein of observation (not quite vul- 
gar) which he perceived in you, begins 
to suspect whether you are not alto- 
gether a humourist,—a fellow well e- 
nough to have consorted with in his 
bachelor days, but not quite so proper 
to be introduced to ladies. This may 
be called the staring way ; and is that 
which has oftenest been put in practice 
against me. 

Then there is the exaggerating way, 
or the way of irony: that is, where 
they find an object of especial regard 
with their husband, who is not so easily 
to be shaken from the lasting attach- 
ment founded on esteem which he has 
conceived towards you; by never- 
qualified exaggerations to cry up all 
that you say or do, till the good man, 
who understands well enough that it is 
all done in compliment to him, grows 
weary of the debt of gratitude which is 
due to so much candour, and by relax- 
ing a little on his part, and taking down 
a peg or two in his enthusiasm, sinks at 
length to that kindly level of moderate 
esteem,—that “ decent affection and 
complacent kindness” towards you, 
where she herself can join in sympathy 
with him without much stretch and vi- 
olence to her sincerity. 

Another way (for the ways they have 
to accomplish so desirable a purpose 
are infinite) is, with a kind of innocent 
simplicity, continually to mistake what 
it was which first made their husband 
fond of you. If an esteem for some- 
thing excellent in your moral character 
was that which riveted the chain which 





she is to break, upon any imaginary 
discovery of a want of poignancy in 
your conversation, she will cry, “I 
thought, my dear, you described your 
friend Mr. as a great wit.” If, 
on the other hand, it was for some sup- 
posed charm in your conversation that 
he first grew to like you, and was con- 
tent for this to overlook some trifling 
irregularities in your moral deportment, 
upon the first notice of any of these she 
as readily exclaims, “ This, my dear; 
is your good Mr. ”? One zood 
lady whom I took the liberty of ex pos- 
tulating with for not showing me quite 
so much respect as I thought due to her 
husband’s old friend, had the candour 
to confess to me that she had often 
heard Mr. speak of me before 
marriage, and that she had conceiveda 
great desire to be acquainted with me, 
but that the sight of me had very much 
disappointed her expectations ; for from 
her husband’s representations of me, 
she had formed a notion that she was to 
see a fine, tall, officer-like looking man 
(I use her very words); the very re- 
verse of which proved to be the truth. 
This was candid ; and I had the civili- 
ty not to ask her in return, how she 
came to pitch upon a standard of per- 
sonal accomplishments for her hus- 
band’s friends which differed so much 
from his own: for my friend’s dimen- 
sions as near as possible approximated 
to mine ; he standing five feet five in 
his shoes, in which I have the advan- 
tage of him by about half an inch ; and 
he no more than myself exhibiting any 
indications of a martial character in his 
air or countenance. 

These are some of the mortifications 
which I have encountered in the ab- 
surd attempt to visit at their houses. 
Toenumerate them alli would be a vain 
endeavour : I shall therefore just glance 
at the very common impropriety of 
which married ladies are guilty,—of 
treating us as if we were their husbands, 
and vice versa, 1 mean, when they 
use us with familiarity, and their hus- 
bands with ceremony. Testacea, for 
instance, kept me the other night two 
or three nours beyond my usual hour 
of supping, while she was fretting be- 
cause Mr. did not come home, 
ill the oysters which she had had open- 








ed out of compliment to me were all 
spoiled,rather than she would be guilty 
of the impoliteness of touching one in 
his absence. This was reversing the 
point of good manners: for ceremony 
is an invention to take off the uneasy 
feeling which we derive from knowing 
ourselves to be less the object of love 
and esteem with a fellow-creature than 
some other person is. It endeavours 
to make up, by superior attentions in 
little points, for that invidious prefer- 
ence which it is forced to deny in the 
greater. Had Testacea kept the oys- 
ters back for me, and withstood her 
husband’s importunities to go to sup- 
per, she would have acted according to 
the strict rules of propriety. I know 
no ceremony that ladies are bound to 
observe to their husbands, beyond the 
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point of a modest behaviour and deco- 
rum: therefore I must protest against 
the vicarious gluttony of Cerasia, who 
at her own table sent away a dish of 
Morellas, which I wasapplying to with 
great good will, to her husband at the 
other end of the table, and recommend- 
ed a plate of less extraordinary goose- 
berries to my unwedded palate in their 
stead. Neither can I excuse the wan- 
ton affront of > 
But I am weary of stringing up all 
my married acquaintance by .Roman 
denominations. Let them amend and 
change their manners, or I promise to 
send you the full-length English of 
their names, to be recorded to the ter-— 
ror of all such desperate offenders in 
future. Your humble servant, 
| ELIA. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY AND MANNERS IN LONDON AND PARIS. 


LETTER I. 


Sir Charles Darnley, Bart. at Paris, to the Marquess de Vermont, in London. 


My Dear Vermont, 

ROVER since my return from Ameri- 

ca, where I spent so many happy 
days in your society, I have meditated 
a journey to Paris—to that Paris which 
you made me anxious to see, by the 
enthusiastic terms in which you used 
to speak of it. After having been pre- 
vented again and again, by a variety of 
circumstances, from carrying this fa- 
vourite project into execution, I at last 
availed myself of the opportunity of 
being at Brighton, from which place 
packets sai! daily for the coast of 
France—and embarking on board one 
of these vessels on Friday last, ar- 
rived here yesterday evening. As 
one of my principal inducements for 
coming hither was the hope of re- 
newing our former habits of intimacy, 
and, under your auspices, of seeing the 
Gallic capital to the greatest possible 
advantage, I need scarcely say how 
great was my disappointment, when on 
going this morning to your hotel, I 
learnt from your old Swiss porter that 
you were absent, and gone to London : 
the latter piece of intelligence has _in- 
creased my chagrin; for I am thus 
not only deprived of your expected aid 


in piloting my way through the un- 
known regions of the French metropo- 
lis, but also of the sincere pleasure with 
which I should have offered you mine, 
in exploring the wonders of London. 

On receiving these unwelcome ti- 
dings, I was so surprised, and so dis- 
tressed, that had I allowed myself to 
be governed by my first impressions, I 
should immediately have ordered post- 
horses, and should have now been on 
my road back to England; in order, 
if { may be permitted to use a French 
phrase, de vous faire les honneurs de 
mon pays. 

Having, however, allowed myself a 
few moments for reflection, (without 
which you know we sober English sel- 
dom take any decided siep,) I begin to 
think that this apparent disappointment 
(which I have the vanity to believe you 
will regret no less than myself,) may 
eventually prove favourable to the at- 
tainment of the objects which we have 
mutually in view. No doubt, in visit- 
ing London, it is your wish, as it is 
mine in coming hither, to examine ev- 
ery thing with impartiality and fair- 
ness—had you met me in England, or 
I'met you in Francs, would this have 
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been possible ? The stranger respect- 
ing the judgment of his resident friend, 
would have been implicitly governed 
by his opinions—admiring what he ad- 
mired, and censuring what he-censured 
—he would have lost all the pleasure 
of first impressions, and would have 
seen none of the objects of curiosity 
presented to his attention with unpre- 
judiced eyes. Left to ourselves we 
shall, doubtless, be both guilty of a 
thousand ridiculous mistakes; and, 
with the precipitancy so common to all 
travellers, we shall alike praise and 
condemn improperly—still, let us de- 
termine to communicate to each other 
our respective remarks and observa- 
tions with the utmost candour; and 
the errors of each may be subsequently 
corrected by the maturer knowledge of 
his correspondent. In losing my “ f- 
dus achates,”’ 1 shall therefore make a 
merit of necessity, and learn to depend 
on myself. Hoping that in your let- 
ters to me you will speak of England 
with no less freedom than I shail use 
towards you in talking of France, I 
shall throw aside all ceremony, and 
tell you honestly and freely what I 
think. 

Having been only four days in 
France, and but four and twenty hours 
at Paris, you will not expect in this 
first epistle that I should have much to 
say. Yet, perhaps, you will receive, 
with a smile of good humour, the crude 
reflections of an inexperienced foreign- 
er, the novelty of whose situation may 
plead his excuse for innumerable faults. 

In landing at Dieppe, I experienced 
(never having been before on the Con- 
tinent of Europe) all that surprise which 
prior tourists have described, and, in- 
deed, after an expeditious voyage of a 
few hours, I found such a change of 
scene in all around me, that I seemed 
much more in a new world, than when, 
after traversing the Atlantic, I set foot 
in America. ‘There, the objects which 
presented themselves, were all similar 
to those which I had left behind. The 
countenances of the people, their dress, 
their manners, and their language were 
all the same. Here every thing seem- 
_ ed metamorphosed. ‘The darker com- 
_plexions and more marked features of 
the crowds who thronged the shere, 
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the large cocked hats and fierce looks 
of the military, the high head-dresses, 
and other peculiarities of the Norman 
costume, which the female peasantry 
displayed ,and the unaccustomed sounds 
of French and Patois, which assaulted 
my ears, presented altogether a picture 
so different from that which I had taken 
leave of a few hours before at Brighton, 
that I had some difficulty in persuad- 
ing myself, that what I saw and heard 
was real, ‘and not the phantom of a 
dream. 

When I had sufficiently recovered 
my astonishment to observe them, I 
found myself surrounded with the im- 
portunate, but civil emissaries of nu- 
merous inns ; each of whom insisted, 
as he forced a card into my hand, that 
the house which he recommended was 
incomparably the best. ‘The one to 
which, by the advice of a fellow-pas- 
senger, I allowed myself to be conduct- 
ed at Dieppe, as well as most of those 
at which L stopped on the road, afford- 
ed much better accommodations than I 
had been led to expect ; but you must 
pardon me for observing, that | remark- 
ed in all of them, an incongruity of the 
most extraordinary kind. ‘The walls 
of the rooms were generally painted 
with Arabesq figures, or otherwise or- 
namented—but the floors, rarely car- 
peted, were often tiled, and commonly 
far from clean. Every where we found 
magnificent looking glasses, marble 
chimney pieces, and or-moulu clocks 
of great value and beauty; while the 
doors would not shut, and the windows 
displayed many a broken pane—the 
beds were excellent, and the linen deli- 
cately white, but the furniture, of silk 
or satin, was often ragged, and some- 
times dirty; and a mahogany dining- 
table seemed an unknown luxury. 

I had an early specimen of the man- 
ners of your people, exhibited in those 
of a short boy, about fourteen years of 
age, who waited on me at dinner, on 
the day of my landing. He displayed 
no trifling marks of their volubility, vi- 
vacity, and. officious politeness, which 
are supposed to be inherent in French- 
men, in every class of society, and_ at 
every period of life. But though no 
creature could be possibly more civil, 
—and he might well be called remplt 














de grace,—I was surprised at certain 
impropricties in his behaviour, of which 
the aukwardest clown in our island 
would be ashamed. When I asked 
him for drink, he took a small tumbler 
from the table (exactly such a one as 
we use in our dressing-rooms in Eng- 
land,) and throwing some water which 
it contained under the cinders of the 
fire, wiped the glass with a dirty nap- 
' kin which he carried under his arm, 
and then filled it with wine. 

This seemed to me no very decorous 
mode of executing my commands ; but 
my surprise increased, when, at the 
conclusion of the dinner, the same 
graceful youth,after removing the cloth, 
threw the crumbs of bread, parings of 
apple, orange peel, and other relics of 
the meal which it contained, under the 
table, at which I sat, without attempt- 
ing to sweep them away, or to offer any 
apology for what he had done. 

In the course of conversation (for 
this pigmy waiter had chatted away 
during the whole of his services, and 
let me into all his secrets,) he had in- 
formed me that he was very partial to 
the English, and was going very soon 
to Brighton, in order to learn our lan- 
guage, and to study our manners. [ 
therefore took the liberty of hinting, 
that among other improvements which 
probably he would derive from his visit 
to Great Britain, [hoped he would dis- 
cover, that (at least according to our 
prejudices,) it was not very delicate to 
empty a glass in the fire-place, or to 
throw a cloth full of crumbs under the 
table. He stared, thanked me; and, 
seeming to be quite unconscious of hav- 
ing been guilty of the least improprie- 
ty, observed, as he shrugged up his 
shoulders, and walked out of the room, 
“* Que tout pays a ses usages.” 

In respect to the appearance of the 
country, [ had heard much of the beau- 
ty of Normandy, and was not disap- 
pointed: it fully answered my expec- 
tations, particularly as we drove along 
the smiling banks of the Seine. The 
scenery is, indeed, delightful, and wants 
nothing to complete the landscape but 
some of those elegant villas, thatched 
cottages, and romantic villages, which 
are so common on the English side of 
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the Channel. The specimens of Gothic 
architecture: whjch the buildings of 
Rouen, and other towns which | tra- 
versed on my way to Paris, so profuse- 
ly offer to the attention of the antiqua- 
ry, I did not stop critically to examine, 
but what I saw both pleased and sur- 
prised me, and, perhaps, on some fu- 
ture occasion, I may be tempted to 
come hither again, purposely to study 
these interesting edifices. 

On the road, 1 made it my practice 
to dine at the Tables d’ Hote, both for 
the sake of society, and in order to 
have an opportunity of seeing the man- 
ners of the people who frequent them. 
At one of those dinners, finding that 
politics were the order of the day, I 
determined to take no share in the con- 
versation, but to listen in silent atten- 
tion. 

One of the company, however, seem- 
ed resolved not to let me off so easily. 
From his dress, I concluded that he 
was an Abbé, and, from his mode of 
arguing, that he belonged to that party, 
which bears, in this country, the name 
of Ultra-Royalist.— Having made some 
observations, which, by his looks, he 
seemed to expect that I should approve, 
but to which I neither expressed assent 
nor dissent.— Mais parlez donc, 
Monsieur L’ Anglois,” exclaimed he, 
“ et dites nous n’est il pas vrai que 
vous commencez d’eprouver dans votre 
pays les tristes effets de princtpes re- 
volutionaires—que Vinsurrection est 
orginazeé a Londres, Vanneé sédutte, 
et un gouvernement provisionné formé 
chez le Lord Mayor.” 

Such seemed to be the current re- 
port of the day, and when I met this 
enquiry with a positive negative [ found 
the only point, upon which the com- 
pany seemed disposed to agree, was to 
disbelieve my evidence; and, in spite 
of the ‘repeated assurances which I 
gave them, that I had left London per- 
fectly quiet only two days before, my 
declarations produced no effect on these 
ardent politicians; and though they 
were too well bred to tell me [ lied, I 
read in their countenances that such 
was their opinion. 

In the course of the same conversa- 
tion, I was informed (and many an 
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Englishman has before heard the same 
news in France,) that Bonaparte’s re- 
turn trom Elba was a British manceu- 
vre; that L’affaire meurtrierede de 
Mont St. Jean (as the battle of Water- 
loo was called,) was not a victory gain- 
ed, but a fortunate escape on our part, 
on which occasion we owed our escape 
to the accidental arrival of the Prus- 
sians ; and that the victor at Toulouse 
was not the Duke of Wellington, but 
Marshal Soult. 

Thave no doubt that you will find 
English quid-nuncs making very egre- 
gious errors in their estimate of the pre- 
sent state of France; but I apprehend 
you will scarcely meet with an instance 
of mis-statements, as gross as those 
which I have just related, yet those 
who were guilty of them belonged to 
rather a higher class of society, consist- 
ing (besides ladies) of two Ecclesias- 
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tics, several military men, and three 
returned emigrants, on whose button- 
hole dangled the cross of St. Louis. 

Of Paris, I have as yet only seen 
the principal features, and I am _ so be- 
wildered with gazing at the various 
splendid objects which claim my atten- 
tion, that I shall reserve my observa- 
tions till another time. 

For the present, then, adieu. I en- 
close some letters, which, I hope, will 
procure you an entree into some of our 
most distinguished circles, in which 
you may study the English character 
en beau. As to John Bull in his rough 
garb, he is so very easily known, that I 
shall leave him, with all his faults and 
merits, to the unbiassed examination of 
your penetrating eye. 

Believe me, 
Ever yours, 
C. DARNLEY. 





BOURN’S GAZETTEER.* 


N the first blush of the title a Ga- 

zetteer does not seem to promise 
that quantum of literature which should 
recommend it to our notice; but Mr. 
Bourn has so executed his design, as not 
only to aid the traveller, but to amuse 
the reader. We are not surprised there- 
fore that his work has reached a. third 
edition. It is every way worthy of fa- 
vour, and contains a great deal of his- 
torical, biographical, and miscellaneous 
intelligence ; besides furnishing in an 
agreeable form that geographical infor- 
mation which is its more direct object. 
By connecting interesting facts with the 
names of places, the memory is more 
fixedly impressed with their dry rela- 
tions ; and anecdotes, like the artificial 
system of mnemonicks, are pegs on 
which to.hang the recollections of site, 
topography, magnitude, population, 
dates, and other matters apt to be for- 
gotten. Poetical illustrations are e- 
qually beneficial ; and Mr. Bourn has 
displayed much, taste and judgment, as 
well as industry and research, in asso- 
ciating all these helps with his vocabu- 
lary of names. We subjoin, without 
selection, half a dozen of the particular 
entries, to show the manner in which 
the volume is compiled, and have no 
hesitation in saying that we consider it 


- 


to be, as a whole, excellently conceived 


and ably performed. 

“ AmMALFI, a town of Italy, on the 
Gulf of Salerno, about 30 miles SE. of 
Naples. It was the birth-place of Fla- 
vio Giovia, who invented the mariner’s 
compass. The Pandects of Justinian 
were discovered here in 1137. ‘These 
are laws by which the Roman empire 
was governed from the Punic War to 
Augustus, and thence to Constantine, 
and from Constantine downwards. 


Rome’s legal code at length on Naples’ coast, 

By chance recover’d, as by ravage lost, 

Soon wiser laws, the work of many an age, 

Plann’d by the prince, the statesman, and the sage, 

Mix with the edicts fram’d im error’s school, 

And smocth the rigid form of Gothic rule ; 

Wisdom unseals charm’d Reason’s drowsy cyes, 

And once again Astrea leaves the skies. 

Themis abash’d, her folly taught to feel, 

Less frequent makes to Heaven the rash appeal, 

And blushes to decide the doubtful right 

By burning ordeal, or the listed fight. 

The haughty noble quits the civic sword, 

And the gown’d judge succeeds the feudal lord, 

Impartial justice curbs the oppressive deed, 

And science smiles from savage license freed. 
Pye’s Refinement. 


Burier’s Ex. on Globes ; Merzx- 
rar; Roserrson’s Hist. America ; 
Pinxerton.—Aniello, or Masaniello, 
a poor fisherman of Naples, who raised 


a violent conimotion at that city in 
3 | *London 1822. 





1647, in consequence of some imposi- 
tions in form of taxes, was born at A- 
malfi. 14. 45. E. 40. 23. N.—Dict. 
Un. Hist. 

‘ Bexus, a small river of Galilee, 
running from the foot of Mount Carmel, 
out of the Lake Cendevia. Here, it is 
said, Hercules found the plant Coloca- 
sia, which effected the cure of his 
wounds. According to Pliny, the art 
of making glass was discovered by 
some mariners who were boiling a ket- 
tle upon the sand of this river. It con- 
tinued for ages to supply, not only the 
manufactories of Sidon, but all other 
places, with materials for that purpose. 
Vessels from Italy continued to remove 
it for the glass-houses of Venice and 
Genoa, so late as the middle of the 17th 
century. —C.Larkx’s Travels ; Cyclop. 


“ CasseL, 18 miles from Ypres, de- 
partment of the North, France. In the 
year 1077, the prince of Orange was 
defeated here by the French under 
Luxembourg.— Mod. Europe.—In at- 
tempting to rally his dispersed troops, 
the prince struck one of the run-a-ways 
across the face with his sword. ‘ Ras- 
cal !’ cried he, ‘ I will set a mark on 
you at present, that I may hang you 
afterwards.’—Tempie’s Mem. ; Deli- 
ces des Pays Bas.—2.39.E.50.47.N. 

‘¢ Dremen’s LAnp, or Van Die- 
MEN’s LAND, an island in the form of 
an oblong square, about 160 British 
miles lcag, by half that breadth ; sep- 
arated by a channel more than 30 
leagues wide, called Bass’s Straits, 
from New Holland. For this discove- 
ry we are indebted to Mr. Bass, a sur- 
geon, after whom the Straits have been 
named. Accompanied by Mr. Flin- 
ders, a naval gentleman, he entered the 
straits between the latitudes. of 30. and 
40. S. and actually circumnavigated 
Van Diemen’s Land.—-Cotttns’s Ace. 
of New S. Wales.—The discovery was 
made in asingle whale-sloop ; and this 
vessel may be said to have been conse- 
crated by that great discovery and haz- 
ardous navigation ; for it is preserved 
in the harbour with a sort of religious 
veneration : some snuff-boxes have been 
made out of its keel, of which the pos- 
sessors are both proud and jealous.— 
Lit. Pan. vii. 914, from M. Peron’s 


Voyage.—The boat was only 8 feet | 
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in length, and was called the Tom 
Thumb, and the crew consisted only of 
themselves and a boy.—Mon. Rev. 
Ixxvi. 160, from Flinders’s Voy. to 
Terra Australis.—This island was dis- 
covered by T'asman,in 1642,from whom 
it received its name in honour of the 
Dutch governor-general, but is now a 
British colony. It is situated between 
the parallel of 39. and 44 deg. of S. Jat., 
blessed with a temperate climate, and 
the soil producing abundantly.—Geo. 
and Descriptive Delin. of V. D. Land, 
by Lieut. Jerrreys. 


“ Epworts, a village in the Isle of 
Axholm, in Lincolnshire, and the birth- 
place of John and Charles Wesley, the 
distinguished leaders of the Arminian 
Methodists. ——See Dorr; Wurrr- 
HEAD’s Life of the Wesleys—The 
father of the Wesleys was the first who 
wrote in defence of the Revolution. 
The work he dedicated to queen Mary, 
who rewarded him for it with the living 
of Epworth. John was born here on 
the 17th of June, in 1703. When he 
was six years old he had nearly perish- 
ed in his father’s house, which had been 
set on fire by some wretches who hat- 
ed their pastor.— Christ. Ob. xvi. 86. 
—The title of Methodists was given 
them in the first instance by a fellow of 
Merton College, in allusion to an an- 
cient College of Physicians at Rome, 
who were remarkable for putting their 
patients under regimen, and were there- 
fore called Methodists. ‘Themison was 
the founder of this sect, about 30 or 40 
years before the Christian era, and it 
flourished, according to Alpinus, about 
300 years. Le Clerc informs us, that 
the physicians of this sect were called 
Methodists, because they took it into 
their heads to find out a more easy 
method of teaching and practising the 
art of physic. ‘That Themison was a 
man of most extensive practice, is evi- 
dently implied in the words of Juvenal, 
in his 10th Satire : | 


How many patients Themison dispatch’d, 

In one short autumn ! Gifford. 

What crowds of patients the town doctor kills, 

Or how, last fall, he raised the weekly bills. 
Dryden. 


“ Fossa Nuova, a village and abbey 
of Italy, oa the ruins of the little town 
of Forum Appii, mentioned in the Acts 
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of the Apostles, and by Horace in his 
account of his journey to Brundusium. 


To Forum A ppii thence we ¢teer,a place 
Stoff’d with rank boatmen, and with vintners base. 


Tris said that St. Thomas Aquinas died 


at this convent. Legendary story says, 
that his body was afterwards required 
by the king of France, and ordered to 
be carried to Toulouse, but one of the 
monks, before the removal of the body, 
out off the saint’s head, and annexed 
another in its room; the true head was 
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hid in the wall of the convent, and af- 
terwards found (as the monkish fable 
reports, in consequence of some scratch- 
ing and knocking, which occasioned 
the wall to be pulled down,) as fresh as 
the day when it was cut off. 13. 10. 
Bi 41. 23. NL” 

These extracts, taken almost. at ran- 
dom from the first six letters of the al- 
phabet, will, we trust, suffice to prove 
that Mr. Bourn’s plan is a very good 
one, and very pleasantly executed. 





PACKING UP AFTER AN ENGLISH COUNTRY BALL. 


The clock has struck the midnight hour, and the chandeliers burn low, 
And the final couple are dancing down on somewhat wearied toe; 
Each belle now takes her partner’s arm, who squires her to her seat, 
And chaperoning matrons talk right solemnly of heat. 


The gallery is c'earing of the drowsy fiddlers twain ; 

And he who blew the clarionet, with all his might and main, 

And he who made the tambourine ring and vibrate with his thumb, 
Have op’d their eyesand stopp'd their yawns, for their release is come. 


The Ball at the Red Lion is, at last, then at anend; 

All agree it has been a pleasant night, as down the stairs they wend ; 
And we'll descend along with them to see the ladies muffle 

Their finery in hoods and shawls, and in cloaks of serge and duffle. 


But ob! alas! and well-a-day ! ‘tis raining cats and dogs, 

And men and maids have brought umbrellas, pattens, boots and clogs ; 
And lest white satin shoes be soil’d, they supply some pairs of stouter, 
And lanterns, lest their mistresses should flounder in the gutter. 


The ladies rather wish, ’tis true, that the gentlemen were gone 
And had left them to pack up their duds, at leisure and alone ; 
But Captain Cartridge has engaged, and so has Ensign Sabre, 
To guard the three Miss Johnsons home, and thcirancient maiden neighbour. 


So they’re lolling on the table, waiting the damsels’ hest,— 

Yet though these beaux so welcomeare, it still must be confess'd, 

That Miss Amelia would prefer, while tugging her boot lace, 

That the Captain who’s short-sighted, should not raise his quizzing glass. 


Come, little merry Mrs Cushion is first and foremost ready, 

And stands in act to issue forth on her clicking pattens steady, 

With gown drawn through her pocket holes, secure from dirt suburban, 
And with a safe-guard handkerchief, enveloping her turban. 


But see what’s going on behind, where Emma Parkes is dressing ! 
Sure young John Leigh’s attentions are most marvellously pressing ; 
With what an air of tenderness, he enshawls each ivory shoulder— 
An offer sure will come of this, ere he is twelvemonths o Ider! 


At least so think the tabbies—and I see, Miss Prudence Herring, 

(Who, with her sister Grace, iscloak’d to the chin, so at leisure to be peering,) 
Has had enough side-glances at this love-secene to instruct her 

How to frame on it by inference, a gossip’s superstructure. 


But their tall prim neice is packing too, Miss Patience Prettyjohn, 

’ Demurely setting her calash those towering plumes upon : 
(Calashes are good things enough, when the weather’s wet and muggy, 
But they makea woman’s head look like the head of an old buggy.) 


“ Well, sister Grace,” says Prue, “‘ thank Heaven ! our niece takes after us ; 
You never find the men reund her, making that odious fuss, 

Whispering such stuff! No, she can tie her cloak without assistance, 

For I've always told her—Patienee dear! keep fellows at a distance. 
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“Uphold your dignity, my love! The boldest man, you see,— 
The most presuming,—never take such liberties with me ; 

Once when a suitor knelt to me, imagine, if you can, 

The air with which I waved my band, and said, Begone base man ! 


** That was a moment—oh, my dear! I felt exalted so 

In conscious virtue—Sister Grace ! I’ve always preach’d, you know, 
Thus to our neice, and she, good girl, is an attentive hearer ; 
Patience does keep the men in awe—observe, not one comes near her.” 


Buthark! a strife—some silver pipes are pitch’d above the key, 

Which maiden’s meekness best befits, and lady’s courtesy : 

“Tis mine,” resounds in tones so shrill, we cannot call them polish’d, 
And a bonnet seems torun the risk of being there demolish'd, 


For Julia Graves has seized it, and hers it is, she swears, 

And Mary Russell, chiding her, protests that it is hers, 

And o’er Miss Julia’s shoulder she darts her hand to snatch it, 

Who at arms length holds the fragile prey, baffling her foe to catch it. 


* Miss Russell, you have spoilt my sleeve, what can be your design ?” 

* I only mean to get, Miss Graves, what you have seiz’d of mine.’ 

‘Yours, Ma’am ?’—* Yes, Ma’am,—this very day I pinn'd that ribbon on it— 
A very likely thing indeed I'shouid not know my bonnet !’ 


* Pray, Ma‘am,don’t push so.’ ‘ Ma’am, you've pok'd your elbow in my eye.’ 
‘That's your fault, Ma’am—I shan’t let go.” *‘ No, Ma’am, no more shal! I-~- 
One should be more particular what company one’s in.. 

Far really, some folks now-a-days think stealing not a sin ; 


Things have walk’d off in the strangest way from routs and balls of late’--- 
* You'd best take care, Ma’am, what you say..My Pa’s a magistrate.’ 

* Well Ma'am, and what’s your Pa to me?’—Then comes a dreadful tustle ; 
But the powers that guard meek innocence, keep watch for gentle Russell. 


For up comes Betty Chambermaid..§ Here, ladies ! arn’t this he ?” 

* What, that squabb’d thing? that’s none of mine.’ ‘ Thatdon’t belong to me!” 
Cry both at once---but--lights are brought--a second glance upon it, 

And poor Miss Julia’s spirit talis---’tis sure enough Aer bonnet. 


Miss Russell triumphs loudly, nor spares recrimination ; 

Her antagonist is cow’d beneath the deep humiliation... 

And she whining says...‘ I’m sure I thought’---‘ Yes Ma’am, I understand--- 
Having lost yourown, you thought you'd take the best that came to hand.’ 


Captain Cartridge has been enjoying this, and to the Ensign sware he, 
‘That if it came to fisticuffs, he’d bet on tart Miss Mary ; 

What a wreck of flowers und gauze had been the fruits of such contention ! 
But the fates were kind and stopt the fray by Betty’s intervention. 


While all this hubbub fills the room, Mrs Moses heeds not the clash, 
But shawl’d, fur-tippeted, and gloved, and with head in huge caiash, 
She wants but one protection more to save her silks and satins, 

And her little footboy’s on his knecs to mount her on her pattens. 


Mind, Tommy, mind, ‘tis a tender job---press gently, "twill not suit 
To handle with a clumsy paw an ancient lady’s foot. 

Oh ! the matron twists, for the awkward chit has hit upon a corn, 
Which has laugh’d her nostrum,ivy leaves and vinegar, to scorn. 


A start is made~-umbrellas flap and rustle as they spread, 

And, the threshold past, the pattering rain beats on them overhead ; 
The bespattered beaux have hard ado to wield these bucklers light, 
For while they guard the ladies’ left, the gusts assail their right. 


The noise ef pattens waxeth faint, as homeward-bound they travel, 
Now clattering on the pavement-stones, now grinding in the gravel ; 
This dies---though ever and anon, the listening ear is roused 

By some front-door’s slam betokening a party snugly housed. 


The lanterns, which so brightly stream’d, have vanish’d one by one, 

As a lane was turn’d or a rat-tat-tat announe’d the journey done ; 

And a few were on a sudden quench’d by puffs of wind uproarious, 

Envious of those “ earth-treading stars” which make dark night so glorious. - Bae 
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But who encounter’d these mishaps---and who caught cold and fever~- 
And who drest well--and who drest badly spite of best endeavour-— 
And what new lights in love or hate, from,the meeting we must borrow, 
We shail learn at length when we call upon our partners fair to-morrow. 


a 
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SHORT STAGES, 


PSHE ease and expedition of travel- 
ling in this country have long 
been a source of domestic benefit, and 
a theme of foreign admiration. In 
particular, the appointments of our 
mail coaches excite the attention of ev- 
ery stranger, who is astonished and de- 
lighted at the precision, rapidity, and 
safety, with which he finds himself, by 
their agency transported from one ex- 
tremity of the island to the other. 

But for those, also, whose journeys 
are of a more limited nature, extraor- 
dinary facilities have of late years been 
provided. Among the numerous con- 
veniences with which the metropolis 
now abounds, there are few of less 
questionable utility than the short 
stages, as they are called, which main- 
tain ‘an hourly communication with the 
neighbouring villages. ‘The number of 
these vehicles is almost incredible. At 
one house alone, bearing the elegant 
name of ‘The Goose and the Grid- 
iron,’ above two hundred arrive, and, 
of course, from the same place as many 
depart, daily. 

The accommodation thus afforded 
to the public at large, is great; and to 
several extensive and highly valuable 
classes of the community it has become 
indispensable. Clerks in public offices, 
and the second and third ranks of the 
mercantile and professional world, who 

cannot afford to keep their own car- 
riages, or even to incur the regularly 
returning expense of a hackne# chariot, 
are nevertheless enabled, by means of 
these humble and cheap conveyances, 
to enjoy the health and comfort of a 
country residence. A century or two 
ago, most of the predecessors of such 
individuals were compelled, with their 
families, to live in the City ; and to the 
closeness with which they were packed, 
the impure air which they constantly 
breathed, and their want of due exer- 
cise, was probably attributable that 
general <dwarfishness of stature, of 
which the. West-end wits of former 





days availed themselves so unsparing- 
ly in their jokes upon cockneys. A 
very favourable alteration has, howev- 
er, taken place in that respect. It is 
no longer usual to transact business af- 
ter four or five o’clock. About that 
hour, persons are to be seen hastening 
from all quarters. to the back of the 
Royal Exchange,to Gracechurch-street, 
to St. Paul’s Church-yard, to Charing- 
cross, or to the White-horse Cellar, 
thence to be trundled down toa late 
dinner at Homerton, Blackheath, Hamp- 
stead, Clapham, or Hammersmith, and 
to forget i in the evening blaze of their 
own fire-side, the various anxieties by 
which, perhaps, the earlier part of their 
day has been clouded. It has -often 
been our boast, that a word synoni- 
mous to “ home” is not to be discov- 
ered in any other language than. Eng- 
lish ; and that the social pleasures, the 
recollection of which is insuperably 
connected with that endearing expres- 
sion in the minds of most Englishmen, 
are no where relished with so much 
cordiality and glee asin England.— 
How deeply, then, are we indebted to 
a contrivance, by which the value of 
home, to those who have one, is so 
materially enhanced, 

Although circumstances do not ren- 
der the advantage, which I have de- 
scribed, so important to myself as to 
thousands of my more happy fellow- 
citizens ; although no lovely wife and 
prattling children bustle to prepare me 
for my morning departure, or hurry to 
welcome me on my evening return; 
although I seem 
¢ __——— i9t destin’d such delights to 

share, 
My prime of life in wanderiog spent, and 
care.” 
Yet, Iam frequently induced, by bad 
weather, or by the fatigue of a protract- 
ed ramble, to accept the shelter or re- 
lief afforded by a shrill ‘Going up, 
Sir? going up?’ And Ihave seldom 
done so, without deriving considerable 














amusement, and in some cases, consid- 
erable information from the occurrence. 
The majority of passengers by the 
short stages, while they are purified 
from the ignorance and from the conse- 
quent barbarism of the lowest orders 
of the people, are not in that condition 
in which Pusage du monde produces a 
courteous but insipid monotony, if not 
of actual, at least of apparent charac- 
ter. Voltaire says, that the English 
are like a pot of their own porter,— 
The top is froth; at the bottom are the 
dregs; the middle is excellent. The 
simile may be too broad, but there is 
some truth in it. 

It occasionally affords me no little 
entertainment, while I listen to the ani- 
mated discussion that frequently pre- 
vails in these “ leathern conveniences,” 
to guess the peculiar occupations and 
habits of those by whom it is carried 
on. Practice has, I flatter myself, con- 
ferred upon me tolerable skill in this 
respect. I have sometimes been led, 
by very slight indications, to form con- 
jectures which subsequent enquiry has 
proved to be well-founded. I have de- 
tected a stock-broker, by his remark- 
ing, that the barometer ‘ looked up ;’ 
solicitor by his ‘ demurring’ to the ob- 
servations of a gentleman on the oppo- 
site seat, and an artist, by his praising 
the ‘ fine tone of colour’ of an iron- 
grey horse that passed us on the road. 
Candour, however, compels me to con- 
fess, that I now and then commit a lit- 
tle blunder. IT once mistook a sheriff's 
officer for a musician, because he spoke 
of * bars,’ and ‘a good catch ;’ and just 
after the death of our late venerable 
Sovereign, I nearly escaped insulting a 
young dandy, who talked a great deal 
about ‘ men and measures,’ and who, 
I afterwards understood was a junior 
clerk to one of the UnderSecretaries of 
State, by asking him the ready-money- 
price of a suit of the best French black. 


In most short stages, there belongs 
to every regular set of passengers one 
person of greater self-importance than 
the rest, who afiects to assume an au- 
thoritative tone and manner. This es- 
pecially occurs, when an individual so 
pre-disposed, happens to be invested 
with any of the parochial dignities of 
his neighbourhood. It is this person 
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who draws up or lets down the win- 
dows. Itis this person who rates the 
coachman for waiting more than exact- 
ly two minutes at the door of a dilatory 
customer. Itis this person who pre- 
scribes the precise line of streets thro’ 
which the stage shall be driven to the 
place of its destination.—Sometimes, 
his assumption is silently acquiesced 
in; sometimes it is stoutly resisted. 
More than once, after an absence of 
several months, I have again taken my 
station in the narrow arena of a con- 
test of this description, for the sole pur- 
pose of gratifying my curiosity, by as- 
certaining whether, in the interval, the 
ancient autocrat had been able to main- 
tain his despotism, or whether he had 
been deposed by a well-concerted and 
vigorous rebellion. 

Another striking characteristic of 
these vehicles is, the inclination evin- 
ced by many of their temporary occu- 


pants (although seldom on the part of | 


the regular passengers, between whom 
and interlopers there is often much 
jealousy,) to communicate to utter 
strangers a thorough knowledge of 
their own aflairs. In passing from 
Turnham Green to Piccadilly, I have 
been entertained with every particular 


of a complicated and interminable law-- 


suit; and I have had the distance from 
Leaden-hall-street to Limehouse ren- 
dered apparently short by an accurate 
enumeration of the various connexions, 
down to the fifth cousin, by marriage, 
of one whom I had never before seen, 
and whom I trust it is no breach of 
Christian charity to pray to Heaven I 
may never see again. 

But it would be gross injustice were 
I not to repeat that the gratification 
which 1 have sometimes experienced 
on these occasions has much exceeded 
the annoyance. One of the most de- 
lightful incidents that 1 ever witnessed, 
and which afforded me a pure and un- 
mixed enjoyment, occurred the other 
day in the Chelsea stage, at a moment 
when I was solucky as tobe seated in it. 


Ihave a friend in Sloane Terrace, 
who is an excellent fellow ; and, which 
is more (to use Dogberry’s phraseolo- 
gy )a great reader ; and, which is more, 
a tolerable chess player. Having: pass- 
ed an evening with him in chatting on 
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books, he at length induced me to sit 
down to the board ; at which, as his 
custom is, he checkmated me repeated- 
ly without mercy. I certainly reveng- 
ed myself very amply on his sand- 
wiches and liqueurs; but before his 
hostility and my spirit of retaliation 
were satiated, it became so late, that I 
gladly accepted his offer of a sofa and a 
blanket for the night. 

As I had an affair of some import- 
ance in town next morning, I determin- 
ed to go by the nine o’clock stage ; at 
the office for which my friend’s servant 
accordingly booked a place, and I was 
punctually called for at the proper 
hour. Jn the coach I found two gen- 
tlemen, who I have no doubt belonged 
to one of the respectable classes to 
which I have already alluded, and 
were on their way to their daily em- 
ployment. By the time that we had 
determined that it threatened rain, had 
predicted what would be the amount of 
the subscription for the distressed Irish, 
and had supposed that Parliament 
would not be prorogued until the latter 
end of July, the coach arrived at the 
junction of Sloane-street with Knights- 
bridge; and the coachman_ hastily 
drew up, to admit a lady who was 
there, awaiting his approach, but whom 
he did not appear at all to know. She 
saluted us with much civility. Her 
age seemed to be about five and forty. 
She was rather en bon point. Her 
countenance was intelligent, and if not 
handsome, (of which { will not be sure) 
possessed an expression of mingled 
sweetness and frankness which in my 
opinion is peculiar to our countrywo- 
men. Conversation, which this little 
stoppage had interrupted, was resumed, 
but the topic was again changed. 

‘I wonder,’ exclaimed one of my 
male companions, ‘ what has become 
of that young lady as we used to take 
up here, and sit down at the bottom of 
Chancery Lane °’ 

‘f can’t guess,’ replied the other, 
‘She came for a long time very regu- 
lar ; but she has not been with us for 
a fortnight.’ 

« [t’s a great loss. She was always 
so chatty and pleasant.’ 

‘Yes; and very -diffident too ;— 
that’s what I call properly diffident ;— i— 
not sheepish or shame-faced.’ 
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‘O! nota bit. Just what a young 
woman should be. Do you remember 
how, by two or three quiet words she 
confounded the spark as kept staring 
her in the eyes one day, ’till I was go- 
ing to say something to him which he 
would not have liked, only she saw 
what I was about, and spoke’ herself, 
to prevent what she thought might be 
mischief ?? 

‘Aye; and do you recollect that 
snowy morning last November, when, 
though the coach was crammed, she 
begged that the poor little child ‘of a 
soldier’s wife outside might be taken 
in, and all I could do, insisted on car- 
rying it,wet as it was,in her own lap ?? 

‘Yes; she was a good creature, and 
very pretty into the bargain. Every 
body liked her. Even Sam the coach- 
man, when he let down or put up the 
steps for her seemed to do it with a 
half smile ; though I think he’s about 
the gruffest fellow as ever I saw. I 
should like amazingly to kaow what is 
become of her.’ 

‘So should I. But with her disposi- 
tion, she’s sui2 to be uncommon happy, 
go where she may.’ 

‘Towards the close of the above dia- 
logue my eye happened to glance on 
our female fellow passenger, and was 
suddenly arrested by observing that 
her fine face was lighted up with no 
ordinary emotion, which she vainly en- 
deavoured to suppress, but which at 
length she checked so far as to hide it 
from any Scrutiny but that of a physi- 
ognomist. I have already owned my 
vanity on that score. Of course, I im- 
mediately set about divining the cause 
of the appearance I had noticed. Ma- 
ny sagacious conclusions did 1 draw ; 
but they all fell far short of the affect- 
ing truth, told with great simplicity by 
the lady herself, as she was preparing 
to leave us in Henrietta-street, Covent 
Garden. 

‘Gentlemen,’ said she, with the most 
gracious smile conceivable, ‘ I cannot 
wish you farewell, without thanking 
you for your very handsome praises of 
—my daughter! She is indeed an ex- 
cellent girl, and deserves your good 
opinion.” Her eyes filled with tears, 
and she made a short pause. ‘I am 


sure you have kind hearts; and that. 
you will be glad to hear that she no 
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longer goes by the stage to the place of ing of the worst-hung coach that a pa- 


her usual business, because she was tentee for easy carriages ever invented, 
married last week toa worthy yourg over a hundred miles of the most rug- 
man, with whom I hope and believe ged road that commissioners were ever 
she will be——God bless you !’ appointed to keep in repair, te expe- 

I do not profess to be sentimental ; rience such another sensation as I felt 
but I would cheerfully endure the jolt- at that moment. 








PALMYRA : 


A PRIZE POEM, recited al the Theatre, Oxford, July 19, 1822. 


BY AMBROSE BARBER, OF WADHAM COLLEGE. 


O’rerR the hush’d plain where sullen horror broods, 
And darkest frown the Syrian solitudes, 

Where morn’s soft steps no balmy fragrance leave, 
And parch’d and dewless is the couch of eve, 

Thy form, pale City of the west, appears 

Like some faint vision of departed years. 

in mazy cluster still, a giant train, 

Thy sculptur’d fabrics whiten on the plain ; 

Still stretch thy column’d vistas far away, 

The shadow’d dimness of their long array. 

But where the stirring crowd, the voice of strife, 
The glow of action, and the thrill of life ? 

Hear the loud crash of yon huge fragment’s fall, 
The pealing answer of each desert hall, 

The night-bird shrieking from her secret cell, 
And hollow winds the tale of ruin tell. 

See, fondly ling’ring, Mithra’s parting rays 
Gild the proud tow’rs once vocal with his praise, 
But the cold altars clasping weeds entwine, 

And Moslems worship at the godless shrine. 
Yet here slow pausing Memory loves to pour 
Her magic influence o’er this pensive hour ; 
And oft as yon recesses deep prolong 

The echoed sweetness of the Arab’s song, 
Recalls that scene when wisdom’s sceptred child 
First broke the stillness of the lonely wild 
From air, from ocean, from earth’s utmost clime, 
The summon’d genii heard the utter’d rhyme, 
The tasking spell their airy hands obey’d, 

And Tadmor glitter’d in the palmy shade ! 

Lo ! to her feet the tide of ages brings 

The wealth of nations, and the pomp of kings, 
And far her warrior queen from Parthia’s plain 
To the dark Athiop spreads her ample reign. 
Vain boast ; e’en she who Imme’s field along 
Wak’d fiercer phrenzy in the patriot throng, 
And sternly beauteous, like the meteor’s light, 
Shot through the tempest of Emesa’s fight— 
While trembling captives round the victor wait, 
Hang on his eye, and catch the words of fate— 
Zenobia’s self must quail beneath his nod, 

A kneeling suppliant to the mimic god. 

But one there stood, amid that abject throng, 
In truth triumphant and in virtue strong ; 
Beam’d on his brow the soul which, undismay’d, 
Smii’d at the rod, and scorn’d th’ uplifted blade. 
O’er thee, Palmyra, darkest seem’d to low’r 
The boding terrors of that fatal hour ; 

Far from thy glades indignant Freedom fled, 
And hope too wither’d as Longinus bled. 


20 ATHENEUM VOL. 12. 
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BOOTH’S ANALYTICAL DICTIONARY. 


We rejoice to find that our notice of 

this work has excited a great in- 
terest in its favour, and we trust that the 
expression of public opinion will encou- 
rage the author to devote himself to the 
finishing of his design as speedily as 
possible. ‘To increase the sentiment of 
approbation, we proceed to complete 
our miscellaneous extracts. 

“ To Hatch is to bring forth, but is 
applied only to birds, who are said to 
Hatch their eggs. To Hatch (etymo- 
logically connected with Hat, Hide, &c. ) 
in a literal sense, is tocover; and hence, 
the Hatches of a ship are the trap-doors, 
on the deck, that shut up or cover the 
entrances through which goods are low- 
ered into the hold. Above the Hatch- 
es is the Hatchway. In scientific lan- 
guage, the bird when sitting on her 
eggs is said to Incubate, (Latin incu- 
bare, to lie, or sit upon,) and Hatching 
is Incubation. To Hatch and to Breed, 
in their metaphorical usage, are gener- 
ally distinguished by the former being 
more outwardly, and the latter more in- 
wardly active. A man Hatches plots 
and Broods over his misfortunes. A 
Hatch is a brood of young Birds ; and, 
from a similar source, (Cover) we have 
Covey, applied by sportsmen to a flock 
of partridges which haunt the same Co- 
vert, or shelter. 

The Saxon Team was a train or suc- 
cession, and, in a consequent sense, a 
race or progeny. We have preserved 
the word in applying it to the line of 
horses, or of oxen yoked behind one 
another for the purpose of draught. We 
call them a Zam of horses, or a Team 
of oxen. A flight of birds, when fol- 
lowing in regular succession, is also 
calleda Team. ‘To Leem, (Saxon ty- 
man,) is from the same source. It sig- 
nifies to bring forth young abundantly, 
or in constant succession. The parti- 
ciple Teeming differs from Prolific, 
(Latin proles, a race, or shoot, and 
facere, to make) it being, essentially, in 
a continued state of activity.” - - - 

The Latin pango, anciently pago, I 
fix, or settle, signified, literally, that 
sort of fixture or settlement which is 
made by driving a stake into the ground. 
Its consequent meanings to plant, to 


settle, to pacify (from another orthogra- 
phy of the same word, pacare,) to make 
aco enant or agreement, ( pactum\ to 
compose or put together, &c. are of ea- 
sy derivation. ‘The last-mentioned us- 
age is the origin of the word Page, 
which is the portion of a book that is 
composed, or placed together, on one 
side of a folio or leaf. Pagzinal, be- 
longing to a Page, is seldom written. 
To Page is to number the Pages. 

‘“‘ From the same source was pagus,a 
village, or tribe, in the same manner as 
we now speak of a plantation or settle- 
ment. Relative to Rome, those inhab- 
itants of the country were termed pa- 
gani, Pagans. ‘The word, which in 
old authors is sometimes written Paz- 
nims, has been brought down to us by 
theological writers ; and hence, like the 
term Gentiles, it denotes, particularly, 
those tribes or nations who have not 
embraced the doctrines of Christianity. 
The Pagan or Painim rites and cere- 
monies are what we, otherwise, term 
the Heathen worship ; that is, (Greek 
ethnos, a nation,) the worship of the 
nations, or gentiles. We use the terms 
Heathenish, Heathenishly, and Hea- 
thenishness, to express a similarity in 
manners, conduct and religion, to the 
Pagans or Heathens. ‘Their religion 
is, indifferently, termed Heathenism, or 
Paganism. A Heath is a wild, uncul- 
tivated piece of ground; and often 
covered with one or other of the spe- 
cies of the shrub called Heath or 
Heather,—the Erica of Botanists. 
Such ground is Heathy, or [eath-cov- 
ered. The Heathcock, or Blackcock, 
is a species of Grouse, Jetrao, tetrix 
of Linnzus. The Paganala, among 
the Romans, were rural festivals in 
honour of Ceres. ‘The Peasants, that 
is, the Villagers or Country people, 
(French, pats, contracted from pagus, 
the country,) men, women, and chil- 
dren, walked, in solemn. procession, 
round the villages, making their lustra- 
tions, and offering their sacrifices. 
These, and indeed, all the solemnities 
of the Heathens, were vain and wicked 
in the eyes of the Christians ; and hence 
Banners, Trophies, and other articles 
of pomp and splendour, borne in vul- 
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gar, useless, and unmeaning procession, 
as well as those processions themselves, 
are termed Pageants. Collectively 
considered, they are Pageantry, as the 
collective body of Peasants are denom- 
inated Peasantry. ‘The Peasantry are 
tenants and labourers, and are thus 
contradistinguished from the Lords of 
the soil. Pagod, or Pagoda, is the 
name given, (originally by the Portu- 
guese,) to the temples of China and 
Hindostan. It is alsoa name for the 
Idol of such a temple, as well as of cer- 
tain coins that carry the impression of 
the figure of thse idols. Ethnic has 
been written for Heathen. 

“From the same Latin word, pagare, 
to plant, was formed propagare, to 
spread, or plant owt, to increase b 
shoots, or layers, like the stock of a 
vine, which was figuratively applied to 
the procreation of men and animals. 
From this comes our verb To Propa- 
gate, meaning, to increase the species 
of which we speak, whatever it may be. 
Propagation is more extended in its 
usage than Generation. The Genera- 
tor only begets his own kind. The 
Propagator adds to the number of any 
Propagable class of beings, by whatev- 
er means. He may be a planter of 
trees, a breeder of animals, or the father 
ofa family of children. In the meta- 
phorical usage, for instance, to Gene- 
rate a falsehood would be to conceive 
and hatch it, while to Propagate it 
would be merely to spread abroad what 
might have been invented by another. 
The missionary Jesuits were Propa- 
gandists ; and have an incorporated 
society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel.” - - - 

“ The Latin puliare signified, to 
spring, or bud; and, from its diminu- 
tive, our Dictionaries have Jo Pullu- 
late, to germinate. The young of cer- 
tain domestic animals, and particularly 
the bruod of the common Hen, were 
called, by the Romans, puldi ; in the 
same manner that our farmers call their 
Pigs Shoats, when they have ceased to 
be sucklings, but are not yet full grown. 
Pullets are young fowls, of the barn- 
yard Cock and Hen breed, and differ 
from Chickens, as yeuth do from chil- 
dren. A Chicken is otherwise called a 
Chick, and has the diminutive Chick- 


ling. Chickenhearted is timid as a 
Chicken. 
by the word Henhearted ; and a Man 
who skulks, or runs away when he 
should defend himself is «a Poltron, 
which, from its augmentative termina- 
tion, signifies a great coward. Pol- 
tronery is extreme cowardice. These 
words are often (and we think with 
more propriety) written Poltroon and 
Poltroonery. All kinds of domestic 
Fowls, brought up in the farm-yard, 
are Poultry ; and a dealer in Poultry, 
as articles of food, is a Powylterer. 
Chickweed is a small plant growing, 
generally, in garden wastes, and on 
dunghills, the seed of which is said to 
be agreeable to Chickens. It is the 
Alsine and Stellaria media of modern 
Botanists. ‘To Pule is to cry like a 
chicken in a weak, reiterated, whining 
tone. The Hen Clucks, or Chucks, 
when she calls her young. ‘The words 
are probably imitations of the sound ; 
and those who have attended to the mu- 
tation of consonants, as explained in 
the Introduction, will readily perceive 
that the word . Cock, to which we must 
refer for other natural and metaphorical 
derivations, is from the same origin. 


“ The Latin puellus, a little boy, is 
also from pullare, to bud, in the same 
sort of metaphor, that, in colloquial lan- 
guage, we call a young gentleman a 
Sprig of quality ; comparing him to 
the sprig of a tree. In common lan- 
guage a Prig is a young coxcomb, and 
has the adjective and adverb Priggish 
and Priggishly. ‘The constant com- 
parison of animal with vegetable exist- 
ence prevails in all languages. Our 
older writers, for instance, have the 
word Imp, signifying the shoot or scion 
of a tree,—and also a child. To Imp 
was to engraft ; that is, to insert a young 
scion, so as it may grow into an old 
stock. When, as was not uncommon, 
any of the feathers of the pinion of a 
Hawk were broken, the Falconer in- 
serted others in their stead, thus Imp- 
ing his wing that he might not flag in 
his flight.” - - - - 

- - - “ The word Parasite, of which 
Parasitical is the adjective, is from the 
Greek para, at or near, and sitos, corn, 
er food. The Athenians gave the title 
of Parasites to those ministers of the 
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Gods who had the charge of the corn, 
destined for the sacrifices and the feasts. 
In a consequent sense, a Parasite was 
one who frequented the tables of the 
great; and as food is, by implication, 
the principal motive, the name has, 
both in ancient and modern times, been 
applied to a person who, by means of 
flaitery and servility, fastens himself 
upon another, in order that he may live 
by his bounty. Parasitically is the ad- 
verb, and Parasitism has been used to 
denominate the manners of a Parasite. 

“Ivy, and other climbing plants, 
which derive their nourishment from 
the ground, but cling to others for their 
support, have also been termed Parasit- 
ical ; but the true Parasites, which have 
their roots inserted in the Bark and oth- 
er parts of shrubs and trees, are, gener- 
ally, either Mosses or Fungi. There 
is, however, one remarkable exception 
in the white Missel, Misseltoe, or Mis- 
titoe. It is an evergreen flowering 
shrub,—the viscum album of Linnzus. 
Tt grows upon apple, ash, and. other 
trees, but seldom upon the oak; al- 
though it is with this tree that it is par- 
ticularly associated in mythological his- 
tory. The Misseltoe of the Oak has 
been held sacred by different and dis- 
tant orders of Priesthood ;—by the Ma- 
gi of the Persians, and by the Druids of 
the northern Nations. It was a spe- 
cific in cases of Epilepsy, but does not 
appear in the modern Pharmacopeeias. 

“ The juice of the Misseltoe has al- 
ways been famous for the formation of 
Birdlime, a slimy, or viscid substance, 
which is prepared for the purpose of 
catching birds. This gluey matter, now 
more generally extracted from the hol- 
ly, is plastered upon the twigs of the 
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bushy branch of a tree, and placed in 
the favourite haunt of the birds intended 
to be caught ;_ who are allured to alight 
on these twigs, to which their claws, or 
toes adhere, so as to render them an 
easy prey to the fowler. The German 
mist signifies the dung of animals,— 
matter which, in all languages, is ety- 
mologically connected with dirt, slime, 
and other moist adhesive substances. 
It is hence that the Miséle-toe has its 
name,—and from the same observa- 
tions of Natural History, the Latin }2s- 
cus signified not only the plant Mistle- 
toe, but also birdlime or glue. From 
this latter source we have Viscid, sticky, 
or glutinous, in the manner of a slimy 
substance ;—and Viscidity, the condi- 
tion of being so. Viscous and Viscos- 
ity have, respectively, the same mean- 
ings with somewhat less of intensity. 
They approach to the quality and state 
of Viscid and Viscidity. 

“ The Shrite, or Thrush, the largest 
of the feathered songsters, (which, from 
its perching on the tops of tall trees and 
singing in foul weather, is, in some coun- 
ties, called the Storm-cock) is otherwise 
denominated the Missel-bird. This 
Bird feeds upon the fruit of the Missel- 
toe, and thus propagates the plant, by 
carrying the viscid berries from tree to 
tree. ‘The fable of former times was, 
that the excrements of the Misselbird 
were birdlime, by which she herself 
was sometimes entangled ; and hence 
the Latin proverb, Turdus malum sibi 
cacat,—* The Thrush voids her own 
sorrow.’ ” - = - 

An inquiry into the word Oak brings 
forward a list of the trees of that spe- 
cies, but the illustrations of this subject, 
and other quotations, must be deferred. 
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ORIGINAL ANECDOTES, &c. 


MARSHAL GROUCHY. 

HEN I was at Paris I was intro- 
| duced to Count Volney, whom I 
found to be a most amiable and respect- 
able man, but, like all the republi- 
cans, strongly opposed to Napoleon. 
Through him I became acquainted 
with Colonel Corbet, of an Irish fami- 
ly, and aide-de-camp to Marshal Mar- 


mont, the very person who was em- 
ployed by that Marshal to negociate 
with Alexander, when the Allies made 
their forced march-on Paris in 1814. 
Marmont could have defended the cap- 
ital, but an opportunity seemed to pre- 
sent itself, through Alexander, of get- 
ting rid of Napoleon, and establishing 
a free government. ‘The specious as- 
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surances of Alexander on this head 
satisfied the parties, and Paris was 
surrendered; for no one then thought 
of a Bourbon party. In this connex- 
ion I met with Arthur O’Connor, who, 
though receiving a general’s pay from 
Napoleon, was full of discontent. He 
had married Madame Condorcet’s 
daughter, and the niece of Grouchy. 
The family feeling, and that of their 
connexions, seemed to be in unison 
about Napoleon ; and I could not but 
consider it extraordinary that he so im- 
plicitly confided his last stake to the 
good faith of Grouchy. Perhaps the 
latter was not bribed, like others, with 
part of the thirty millions spent ona 
few weeks’ campaign; but the coy 
spirit of republicanism was at the mo- 
ment as fatal to France as the influence 
of money itself. 

No person who has been on the 
ground at Waterloo, which almost com- 
mands the view of the intervening 
country to Wavres, can doubt that the 
ring wing of Napoleon’s army, posted 
there, was treacherously paralyzed by 
some parties, or by some influence or 
other; while it is palpable that his 

manceuvres and his attack on Welling- 
' ton were founded on expected co-ope- 
ration. It was weakly imagined by 
the republican party in France, that 
the Allies would not persist in forcing 
the Bourbons upon them, and that they 
might be left to establish a republic in 
the heart of Europe. The Bourbons 
rode, however, into Paris in the rear of 
the Allied Army, assured of Fouché, 
and other members of the Provisional 
Government ; and the republicans fell 
into their own snare. 


TRIAL BY SINGLE COMBAT. 
The judicial combat was not abro- 
gated in England till within these two 
years, and till then could only be said 
, be obsolete, In nations emerging 
rom barbarism, it might moderate the 
licence of private war, and prevent ar- 
bitrary revenge ; it was also less ab- 
surd than the trial by the ordeal, boil- 
ing water, and the cross: it might 
serve as a test of personal courage, and 
might sometimes check a _ malicious 
prosecutor ; but it also, at times, arm- 
ed the strong against the weak, a bravo 
or ruffian accustomed to blood against 
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a weak and timid man, and was justly 


stigmatised by Glanville, and reproba- | 


ted by Fleta. 


ORIGINAL LETTER FROM THOMAS JEF- 
FERSON, PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA, TO THE EARL 
OF BUCHAN. 

Washington, July 10, 1804. 
My Lord, 

I received, through the hands of Mr. 
Lennox, on his return to the United 
States, the valuable volume you were 
so good as to send me on the life and 
writings of Fletcher of Saltoun. The 
political principles of that patriot were 
worthy the purest periods of the Bri- 
tish constitution. They are those which 
were in vigour at the epoch of the Bri- 
tish emigration to America. Our an- 
cestors bronght them here, and they 
needed little strengthening to make us 
what we are; but, in the weakened 
condition of English whiggism at this 
day, it requires more firmness to pub- 
lish and advocate them, than it then 
did toact on them. This merit is pe- 
culiarly your lordship’s, and no one 
honours it more than myself; admit- 
ting, at the same time, the right of a 
nation to change its political principles 
and constitution at will, and the impro- 
priety of any but its own citizens cen- 
suring that change. I expect your 
lordship has been disappointed, as I 
acknowledge I have been, in the issue 
of the convulsions on the other side the 
channel. This has certainly lessened 
the interest which the Philanthropist 
warmly felt in those struggles. With- 
out befriending human liberty, a gigan- 
tic force has risen up which seems to 
threaten the world, but it hangs on the 
thread of opinion, which may break 
from one day to another. 1 feel reat 


anxiety on the conflict in which your 


nation is again engaged; and bless the 
Almighty Being, who, in gathering to- 
gether the waters under the heavens in 
one place, divided the dry lands of 
your hemisphere from the dry lands of 
ours, and said ‘here at least be there 
peace.’ [hope that peace and amity 
with all nations will long be the charter 
of our land; and that its prosperity, 
under this charter, will re-act on the 
mind of Europe, and profit her by the 
example. My hope of preserving peace 
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for our country is not founded on the 
Quaker principle of non-resistance un- 
der every wrong, but in the belief that 
a just and friendly conduct on our part 
will procure justice and friendship from 
others: and that, in the existing con- 
test, each of the combatants will find 
an interest in our friendship. I cannot 
say we shall be unconcerned spectators 
of the combat. We feel for human 
sufferings, and we wish the good of all. 
We shall look on, therefore, with the 
sensations which these dispositions, and 
the events of the war will produce. 

[ feel a pride in the justice which 
your lordship’s sentiments render to 
the character of my illustrious country- 
man Washington; the moderation of 
his desires, and the strength of his judg- 
ment, enabled him to calculate correct- 
ly, that the road to that glory which 
never dies, is to use power for the sup- 
port of the laws and liberties of our 
country, not for their destruction; and 
his glory will accordingly survive the 
wreck of every thing now living. 

Accept, my lord, the tribute of es- 
teem from one who renders it with 
warmth to the disinterested friend of 
mankind, and assurances of my very 
high consideration and respect. 

(Signed) T. JEFFERSON. 


LOSS OF THE ROYAL GEORGE. 


In the month of August, 1782, about 
11, A. M. the Royal George man-of- 
war, (Rear-Admiral Kempenfelt,) car- 
rying 120 guns, most of which were 
brass, with a complement of 865 men 
on-board, was totally lost at Spithead, 
Portsmouth, while lying at anchor, in 
company with the Channel-Fleet, un- 
der the command of Lord Howe, then 
preparing to go out with a convoy to 
the relief of Gibraltar. The cause of 
her loss was owing to her being heeled, 
in order that the carpenters might ex- 
amine and repair some part of her star- 
board-side, under water. All her wea- 
ther-guns were run in as far as possible, 
and all her guns to leeward were run 
out, and every other usual means to 
give her the greatest possible heel, the 
port-holes being all open; when,by the 
action of a breeze of wind, she went, in 
an instant to the bottom, without the 
officers or men having the least previous 
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idea of any danger. There were be- 
sides the crew, among the visitors and 
passengers, about three hundred women 
on-board, at the time ; not one of whom 
were saved. ‘The number of officers 
and men saved were about three hun- 
dred and sixty; among these were 
Capt. Waghorn, since dead; Lieut. 
Durham, since Admiral Sir C. P. Dur- 
ham; and Mr. Crisps, master’s mate, 
afterwards a post-captain. ‘The ship’s 
crew had just been paid 6 months’ wa- 
ges. Many attempts have been made 
to raise her, but all without any success. 
Some days after her loss, the late Mr. 
Spalding, and a black man, belonging 
to the ship when the fatal accident hap- 
pened, went down ina diving-bell to 
examine her situation ; they afterwards 
assisted in recovering several of her 
brass guns, About the ninth day, many 
of the dead bodies began to float and 
were taken up, and interred on-shore ; 
but admiral Kempenfelt’s body never 
was found. He was in his cabin at the 
time, shaving and dressing himself. 
There were two dock-yard hoys along- 
side of her at the same time, delivering 
provisions and stores, both of which 
were sunk in the vortex, with some of 
their hands on-board. It was reported 
that a male child, belonging to some of 
the women on-board, was picked up by 
one of the Isle-of-Wight pleasure-boats, 
on the back of one of the sheep which 
had been on-board ; and, not being able 
to tell his name, the gentleman owning 
the boat had him christened by the 
name of John Lamb. The moment the 
ship went down, Lord Howe made the 
signal for all boats from the fleet to put 
off to her assistance ; some saved them- 
selves by running up the rigging, as her 
top-gallant yards and masts were above 
water ; and many were saved by swim- 
ming, and picked up by the boats. The 
merchants and underwriters of London 
immediately raised a subscription of 
some thousand pounds for the petty of- 
ficers and seamen who were saved ; the 
share of which, to midshipmen and 
masters’-mates, was about 30/. each. 


CLIVE. 

Lord Clive was a man of great pow- 
ers and gigantic ambition. After the 
battle of Plassy, as if nothing remained 
in India worth his grasp, he projected 








a new field of conquest in the remotest 
regions of Asia, and turned his eyes to- 
wards China, as one worthy of the 
British arms ! 

PRESERVATION FROM FIRE. 

A fire broke out in Prince’s Street, 
Oxford Street ; and, on the alarm, a 
family who resided in the garret, de- 
scended the stairs to escape, the man 
proceeding first with his two children 
in his arms. But the stairs being un- 
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dermined by the fire, he sunk into the 
flames with the children in presence of 
his wife. The wretched woman flew 
back to the garret, and threw herself 
out of the window,and would have been 
dashed to pieces, but, her shift catching 
in the lamp-iron, she remained suspen- 
ded till she was taken down, unhurt. 
A liberal subscription was made for 
her, but the poor woman soon after- 
wards died of a broken heart. 





SIR CHARLES SEDLEY. 


MONG “the mob of gentlemen 

who wrote with ease,” during the 
reign of the second Charles, Sedley 
once held, perhaps, the most distin- 
guished rank. So highly, indeed, did 
his contemporaries estimate his taste 
and judgment, that the king himself, 
a greater wit than most of the professed 
wits who surrounded him, protested 
that nature had given him a patent to 
be Apollo’s viceroy, whilst Rochester 
placed him in the first rank of poetical 
critics, and Buckingham gave to the 
softness of his verse the flattering epi- 
thet of Sedley’s witchcraft. He had 
not, however, been dead many years 
before his talents were more correctly 
appreciated ; and Pope truly observed 
of him, that he was “ a very insipid 
writer, except in some few of his little 
love-verses,” and they, we may add, 
are often more immodest than witty.— 
So certain is mediocrity, notwithstand- 
ing the ephemeral glare which the ad- 
ventitious circumstances of rank, for- 
tune, or connexions may cast around it, 
in a few years to find its level. 

In June 1663, Sir Charles Sedley 
being in company with Lord Buckhurst, 
afterward the celebrated Earl of Dorset, 
and Sir Thomas Ogle, at a tavern in 
Bow-street, the whole party became so 
thoroughly intoxicated, that they com- 
mitted the grossest indecencies, in the 
sight of the passengers ; and when they 
had collected a large mob, Sedley strip- 
ped himself naked, and in that situation 
proceeded to harangue them with con- 
siderable eloquence, though in the gros- 
Sest and most impious language. ‘The 
indignation of the populace being ex- 


cited by this shamless conduct, they 
attempted to break into the house, and 
a desperate riot ensued, in which the 
drunken orator and his equally drunken 
companions had nearly paid for their 
frolic with their lives, being forced by 
repeated vollies of stones to retreat in- 
to their room, the windows of which 
were dashed to pieces. For this out- 
rage, the baronet and his associates 
were indicted in the court of King’s 
Bench,in Michaelmas Term, 15 Charles 
II, and having pleaded guilty to the 
charge, Sedley was fined two thousand 
marks, imprisoned a week, and com- 
pelled to find sureties for his good be- 
haviour for three years. He conduct- 
ed himself with great insolence when 
brought up to receive sentence, and 
when in order to repress it, the Chief 
Justice, Sir Robert Hyde, asked him 
if he had ever read “ the Complete Gen- 
tleman,” he replied with more rudeness 
than wit, that he had read more books 
than his Lordship. The culprits em- 
ployed Killigrew, remembered in our 
times but as the King’s jester, though 
then a man of considerable influence, 
with some others of the King’s favour- 
ites, to solicit a mitigation of their fine; 
but in the true spirit of court friendship 
they begged it for themselves, and ex- 
acted its paymentto the utmost farthing. 
It was probably to silence their impor- 
tunities or threats, that Sedley sold the 
manor of Great Okeley, which had 
been in his family ever since the time 
of Henry VII. 

Another of his recorded freaks was 
more witty, and less discreditable to 
him. Though somewhat inclined to 
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corpulency he was a handsome man, 
and very like Kynaston the actor, who 
was so proud of the resemblance that 
he got a suit of clothes made exactly to 
the pattern of one which Sir Charles 
had lately worn, and made his appear- 
ance init in public. To punish his 
vanity, Sedley hired a bravo, or bully, 
who, accosting the actor in the Park, 
as he was strutting along in his holiday 
clothes, pretended to mistake him for 
the poet, and alleging that he had re- 
ceived a very insulting message from 
him, caned the poor son of Thespis 
very soundly. In vain did Kynaston 
protest that he was not the person he 
was taken for; the more he protested 
the harder were the blows laid on, as a 
punishment for his endeavouring to es- 
cape chastisement by so impudent a 
falsehood. The story soon got wind, 
and when some of the belaboured act- 
or’s friends remonstrated with Sedley 
upon this harsh treatment of an inoffen- 
sive man, he coolly told them that their 
pity was very much misplaced, and 
ought rather to be bestowed on him 
since Kynaston could not have suffered 
half so much in his bones, as he him- 
self had done in reputation from the 
whole town believing it was he who had 
been thus publicly disgraced. 

He was a man whom it was not easy 
to get the better of, or to discompose.— 
Amongst the facetie of his days it was 
the custom when a gentleman drank a 
lady’s health as a toast, by way of do- 
ing her greater honour, to throw some 

art of his dress into the fire, an exam- 
ple which his companions were bound 
to follow by consuming the same article 
of their apparel, whatever, it might be. 
One of his friends perceiving at a tavern 
dinner that Sedley had on a very rich 
lace cravat, when he named his toast 
committed his cravat to the flames, as 
a burnt offering to the temporary di- 
vinity, and Sir Charles and the rest of 
the party were obliged to do the same. 
The poet bore his loss with great com- 
posure, observing it was a good joke, 
but that he would have as good a one 
some other time. He watched there- 


fore his opportunity, when the same 
party was assembled on a subsequent 
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occasion, and drinking off a bumper to 
the health of Nell Gwynne or some 
other beauty of the day, he called the 
waiter, and ordering a tooth-drawer in- 
to the room, whom he had previously 
brought to the tavern for the purpose, 
made him draw a decayed tooth which 
long had plagued him. ‘The rales of 
good-fellowship, as then in force, clear- 
ly required that every one of the com- 
pany should have a tooth drawn also, 
but they very naturally expressed a 
hope that Sedley would not be so un- 
merciful as to enforce the law. Deaf, 
however, to all their remonstrances, 
persuasions, and entreaties, he saw them 
one after another put themselves into 
the hands of the operator, and whilst 
they were writhing with pain, added 
to their torment by exclaiming “ pa- 
tience, gentlemen, patience, you know 
you promised that I should have my 
frolic too.” 

Of a disposition to make light of his 
own misfortunes as well as those of his 
friends, rather than lose a jest he would 
make one at his ownexpense. When 
the comedy of Bellamira was acted, the 
roof of the theatre fell in, and he was 
one of the few that were hurt by the 
accident. His friend, Sir Fleetwood 
Shepherd, condoling with him on his 
ill-fortane, told him that the fire of the 
play had blown up the poet, house and 
all; to which he replied, “« No; the play 
was so heavy that it broke down the 
house and buried the poet in his own 
rubbish.” 

If traditionary evidence may be be- 
lieved, Sedley was given to the danger- 
ous practice of reading in bed. Hare- 
field-place, about three miles from Ux- 
bridge, once the seat of Lord Keeper 
Egerton, and then honoured by the 
presence of Elizabeth,—and where also 
Milton was a frequent visitor, and his 
Arcades was performed by the Coun- 
tess of Derby’s -grand-children,—was 
burnt down about the year 1660, in 
consequence of his thus carelessly a- 
musing himself, when on a visit to his 
brother’s widow, to whom this seat had 
been bequeathed by her first husband, 
Lord Chandos. 
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THE FUNERAL OF ELEANOR, 
A BALLAD. 


ELEANor (commonly called the damsel of Britain) sole daughter of Geoffrey, 
Earl of Britain, and only sister and heir of Earl Arthur, was sent into England 
by her uncle, King John, and imprisoned in Bristol castle, for no other crime 
than her title to the crown ; but that was sufficient to make her liberty both sus- 
pected and dangerous. In durance there she prolonged her miserable life until 
the year of our Lord 1241, which was the 25thof King Henry III. at which time 
she died a virgin, and lieth buried in the church of the Nunnery at Ambersbury, 
unto which Monastery she gave the Manour of Melkeshan with its appurtenances. 





Sandford’s Genealogical History of the Kings of England. 
Printed in the Savoy, for the Author, 1077. ° 


A quiet knell the convent bell 
Of Ambersbury knoll’d ; 
And quietly the moonlight fell 
On tower, and stream, and fold. 


When towards the tower a shepherd old 
A look of wonder cast, 

As by the stream, and near his fold, 
The sad procession past. 


By pairs they came, the virgins all 
Clad in snow-white array, 

Save that a sable velvet pall 
On the twain foremost lay. 


Upon that cloth in woolen woof 
A regal crown was wrought: 
The moon a watry glimpse thereof, 
As ifin sadness, caught. 


Gn agrey stone the bier is laid, 
Which soon that pall must hide ; 

And therein lies a royal maid 
Who of long sadness died. 


Ah, who can tell her heavy years, 
Dragg’d on by Avon's side ? 

Ah, who can tell the scalding tears 
She mingled with his tide ? 


How oft on Arthur’s name she cried, 
At the still midnight hour, 

When nought but echo’s voice replied 
Amid the lonesome tower ? 


How oft she saw him, ’mid her dreams, 
Now smiling on a throne, 

Now struggling in the fatal streams, 
Dash’d from the heights of Roan ? 


Nor of acrown alone debarr’d 
She lost her rightful due, 

But in the tyrant’s jealous guard 
Had pined a prisoner too. 


The horsemen train have laid her down 
Upon that stone so grey, 

And homeward straight to Bristow town 
They slowly wend their way. 
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At stated hour the virgins come 
To meet the expected bier, 

And circling stand amid the gloom 
In silent love and fear. 


The wondrous pile is gleaming nigh, 
Believed by giants’ hands 

Brought hither through the murky sky, 
At Merlin’s stern commands. 


The moon, that labour’d through the cloud, 
Shot sudden from a rift, 

As their white arms the sable shroud 
Upon the coffin lift. 


No longer sinking, as before, 
It flapp’d and idly hung, 

But its full plaits extended o’er 
Upon the coffin flung. 


Toward the pall that shepherd old 
A look of sorrow cast, 

As down the stream, and by the fold, 
Again the virgins past. 


And now entombed, in lowly guise, 
’Neath Ambersbury’s floor, 

In holy peace for ever lies 
The saintly Eleanor. 


In Worcester’s dome the tyrant king, 
Reclin'd by Severn’s wave, 

Hears the stoled priests their aiehem sing 
_Around his gorgeous grave. 


Solong the vengeful demons sleep ; 
But when the strain is done, 

Once more in furious mood they leap 
Upon the heart of John. 


His princely son the sceptre sways: 
In vain it fills his band : 

Distrust, and dread, and pale amaze, 
Pursue him through the land. 


*Neath Ambersbury’s floor she lies ; 
Her slumbers there are sweet, 

For Arthnr’s spirit comes and cries ;>- 
—In joy atlast we meet. 
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ATRABILIOUS REFLECTIONS UPON MELANCHOLY. 


6“ PERF ECT melancholy,” says 
honest Ben, “ is the complex- 
ion of the ass.” I have heard it as- 
serted that the observation is no longer 
applicable. This is certainly a broad 
grinning age. A grave face is.no long- 
er the frontispiece to the apocryphal 
book of wisdom. Gravity is laughed 
out of countenance.—But melancholy 
is not the fashion of an age, nor the 
whim of an individual—it is the uni- 
versal humour of mankind—so far in- 
deed [ differ from Ben Jouson (whose 
memory may Heaven preserve from 
editorial spite, and editorial adulation, ) 
inasmuch as I think that melancholy is 
a passion properly and exclusively hu- 
man. ‘The ass and the owl are solemn, 
the cat is demure, the savage is serious, 
but only the cultivated man is melan- 
choly. Perhaps the fallen spirits may 
partake of this disposition. So Ben 
would imply by the title of his comedy, 
called, “ The Devil is an Ass,” and if, 
as hath been more plausibly affirmed, 
the devil be a great humourist, then he 
must needs be melancholy—for whatev- 
er tends to laughter (unless it be mere 
fun) proceeds from that complexion. 
Melancholy can scarce exist in an 
undegraded spirit—it cannot exist in a 
mere animal. It is the offspring of 
contradiction—a hybrid begotten by 
the finite upon infinity. It arose when 
the actual was divided from the possi- 
ble. ‘To the higher natures, all possi- 
ble things are true; the lower natures 
can have no conception of an unreal 
possibility. 
properly be supposed capable of melan- 
choly. They may be sad indeed ; but 
sadness is not melancholy, nor is me- 
lancholy always sadness. It is a seek- 
ing for that which can never be found 
—a reminiscence or an anticipation of 
immortality—a recognition of an eter- 
nal principle, hidden within us, crying 
from amidst the deep waters of the 
soul. Melancholy, I say, proceeds 
from the juxta-position of contraries— 
of time and eternity—of flesh and spirit 
—it considers human. life to be a 
Still waking sleep, that is not what it is. 
Whether this consideration shall give 
rise to laughter or tears, to hope or to 


Neither, therefore, can, 


despondence, to pity or to scorn, to 
reverence for the better, or to contempt 
for the worse element, depends mucl 
upon the heart, and much on the mind. 
But tears and laughter are but different 
modes of melancholy. Hope and fear, 
despair and scorn, and love and pity— 
(when they are any thing more than 
mere animal emotions) are but various 
manifestations of the same great power. 
Melancholy is the only Muse. She is 
Thalia and Melpomene. She inspired 
Milton and Michael Angelo, and Swift 
and Hogarth. All men of genius are 
melancholy—and none more so than 
those whose genius is comic. 

Men, (those I mean who are not 
mere animals) may be divided accord- 
ing to the kind of their melancholy, in- 
to three great classes. Those who 
seek for the infinite, in contradistinction 
to the finite—those who seek for the 
infinite in the finite—and those who 
seek to degrade the finite by a com- 
parison with the infinite. The first 
class comprehends philosophers and re- 
ligionists ; the second, poets, lovers, 
conquerors, misers, stock-jobbers, &c. ; 
and the third comprises satirists,come- 
dians, jokers of all kinds, man-haters, 
and woman-haters, Expicures and bon- 
vivants in general. 


The philosopher, conscious that his 
spiritual part requires spiritual food, 
and finding none such among the reali- 
ties of sense, acknowledges no perma- 
nence but that of ideal truth—truth is 
his God. He is in love with invisible 
beauty. He finds harmony in dumb 
quantities, grace in a diagram, and sub- 
limity in the multiplication-table. He 
is a denizen of the mundus intelligibi- 
lis, and holds the possible to be more 
real than reality. 

The religionist, like the philosopher, 
craves for eternity, but his appetite is 
not to be satisfied with such ethereal 
diet. He cannot live upon matterless 
forms, and truths that have no life, no 
heart, no will. He finds that his spirit 
is vital as weil as eternal, and therefore 
needs a God that is living as well as 
true. He longs and hopes for an ac- 
tual immortality, a permanent exist- 
ence, a blessedness that shall be felt 














and known. The heaven of philoso- 
phers is indifference, that of the reli- 
gious is love. 

In attributing to melancholy the 
origin of philosophy and of religion, let 
me not be supposed to attribute the 
love of truth and holiness to any mere 
humour or complexion. All that I 
mean is, that both pre-suppose a con- 
sciousness of a contradiction in human 
nature, anda searching for the things 
that are not seen. Noman was ever reli- 
gious or philosophic who was thoroughly 
contented with the world as it appears. 

The second class—those, namely, 
who imagine a spiritual power in things 
temporal or material, who truly seek 
for what they cannot find, may be said 
to comprise, at some period of life or 
other, ihe whole human race. All men 
are lovers or poets—if not in their 
waking moments, in their dreams.— 
Now, it is the essence of love, of poet- 
ry, of ambition, of avarice,—in fact, of 
every species of passion,—to confer 
reality on imagination, eternity on the 
offspring of a moment, spirituality and 
permanence on the fleeting objects of 
sense. No man whois in love consi- 
ders his mistress as a mere woman. 
He may be conscious, perhaps, that she 
is neither better nor fairer than thou- 
sands of her sex ; but if he loves truly, 
he must know that she is something to 
him which she is not in herself—that 
love in fact is a creative power, that 
realizes its own dreams. ‘The miser 
knows that money is more to him than 
metal—it is more than meat, drink, or 
pleasure—more than all which its earth- 
ly omnipotence can command. The 
lover and the miser alike are poets, for 
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they are alike enamoured of the crea- 
ture of their own imagination. 

This world is a contradiction—a 
shade, a symbol—and, spite of our- 
selves, we know that it is so. From 
this knowledge does all melancholy pro- 
ceed. Wecrave for that which the 
earth does not contain; and whether 
this craving display itself by hope, by 
despair, by religion, by idolatry, or by 
atheism,—it must ever be accompanied 
with a sense of defect and weakness— 
a consciousness, more or less distinct, 
of disproportion between the ideas 
which are the real objects of desire and 
admiration, and the existences which 
excite and represent them. 

The poet does that for his subject 
which all men do for the things they 
long for, and the persons they love. 
He makes it the visible symbol of a 
spiritual power. In proportion to the 
adequacy of these symbols, men are 
happy or unhappy. But few, indeed, 
are wholly free from an aching suspi- 
cion of their inadequacy. ‘The satirist 
is the poet’s contrary. The poet’s of- 
fice is to invest the world with light. 
The satirist points out the light, to con- 
vince the world of darkness. When 
Melancholy assumes this, its worst and 
most hopeless form, it generally leads 
into one or both of two evils:—a de- 
light in personal power, derived solely 
from the exposure of others’ weakness ; 
ora gross and wilful sensuality, arising 
not so much from an eagerness for the 
things of sense, as from a contempt and 
unbelief, say rather an uneasy and pas- 
sionate hatred, of the things of the ne- 
bler being. E. 





TO BLOSSOMS. BY 


ROBERT HERRICK. 


Fair pledges of a fruitful tree, 


Why do ye fall so fast? 


Your date is not so past, 
But you may stay yet here awhile, 
To blush and gently smile, 


And go at last. 
What, were ye born to be 


An hour or half’s delight, 
And so to bid good night ? 
‘Tis pity Nature brought you forth, 
Merely to show your worth, 
And so to lose you quite. 


But you are lovely leaves, where we 
May read how soon things have 
Their end, tho’ ne’er so brave ; 

After they have shewn their pride, 

Like you a while, they glide 


Into the grave. 
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THE THREE PERILS OF MAN 5 OR, WAR, WOMEN, AND WITCHCRAFT, 


A BORDER ROMANCE. BY JAMES HOGG. 


[From the Three Perils of Man, or War, Women, and Witchcraft, it would appear hardly 
possible we should escape, or, at least, fromthe persevering industry and very pro- 
lific genius of Mr. Hoge, of which a Border Romance, in three volumes, is no slight 
additional proof. Judging from this specimen, we are sorry to observe that the ex- 
cellence of his literary efforts seems by no means to keep pace with the multiplicity of 

, his works, ‘Though the first volume is in parts finely and powerfully written, the story 
begins to droop and fall away sadly before it reaches the end. Were it not for the aid 
of Magic, with the frequent and compassionate feats of wizards, ghosts, devils, and 
brownies, always conveniently at hand, we really think the border romance would 
never have got across the Scottish borders. The chivalric period and good King Rob- 
ert, it seems, have helped him over, though we cannot but think he must more than 
once have stuck fast. The times and the characters are nevertheless very touchingly and 
romanticly drawn, and we have some good sieges, beth of love and war, battles, and 
wild hair-breadth adventures and escapes, which, with some exertion, succeed in keep- 
ing us awake to the end of the third volume. 

To exhibit Mr. Hogg’s style and manner as well as his abilities, where he has not allowed 
other extravagance to run away with him, we shall select one or two of his happier 


passages. 
well told and applied.] 


: HE garrison were already reduc- 

to the greatest extremes; they 
were feeding on their horses and on 
salted hides; and, two or three days 
previous to this, their only communica- 
tion with their countrymen had been 
cut off, they could not tell how. It was 
at best only precarious, being carried on 
in the following singular way.—The 
besieged had two communications with 
the river, by secret covered ways from 
the interior of the fortress. In each of 
these they had a small windlass, that 
winded on and let offaline nearly a 
mile in length. The lines were very 
small, being made of plaited brass wire ; 
and putting a buoy ona hook at the 
end of each one of these, they let them 
down the water. Their friends know- 
ing the very spot where they stopped, 
watched, and put dispatches on the 
hooks, with fish, beef, venison, and 
every kind of convenience, which they 
pulled up below the water, sometimes 
for a whole night together ; and though 
this proved but ascanty supply fora 
whole garrison, it was for a long time 
quite regular, and they depended a good 
deal on it. 

But one night it so chanced that an 
old fisherman, who fished for the mon- 
astery, had gone out with his coble by 
night to spear salnion in the river. He 
had a huge blaze flaming in a grate that 
stood exalted over the prow of his wher- 
ry ; and with the light of that he pricked 
the salmon out of their deep recesses 


The following trait of the siege of Roxburgh, founded on fact we believe, is 


with great acuteness. As he was plying 
his task he perceived a fish of a very 
uncommon size and form scouring up 
the river with no ordinary swiftness.— 
At first he started, thinking he had seen 
the devil : but a fisher generally strikes 
at every thing he sees in the water. He 
struck it with his barbed spear, called 
on ‘Tweed a letster, and in a moment 
had it into his boat. It was an excel- 
lent sirloin of beef. ‘The man was in 
utter amazement, for it was dead, and 
lay without moving, like other butcher- 
meat ; yet he was sure he saw it run- 
ning up the water at full speed. He 
never observed the tiny line of plaited 
wire, nor the hook, which indeed was 
buried in the lire; and we may judge 
with what surprise he looked on this 
wonderful fish—this phenomenon of all 
aquatic productions. However, as it 
seemed to lie peaceably enough, and 
looked very well asa piece of beef, he 
resolved to let it remain, and betake 
himself again to his business. Never 
was there an old man so bewildered as 
he was, when he again looked into the 
river,—never either on Tweed or any 
other river on earth. Instead of being 
floating down the river peaceably in his 
boat, as one naturally expects to do, he 
discovered that he was running straight 
against the stream. He expected to have 
missed about fifty yards of the river by 
his adventure with the beef; but—no! 
— instead of that he was about the same 
distance advanced in his return up the 














stream. The windlass at the castle, 
and the invisible wire line, of which he 
had no conception, having been still 
dragging him gradually up. “ Saint 
Mary, the mother of God, protect and 
defend poor Sandy Yellowlees !” cried 
he ; “* What can be the meaning of this ? 
Is the world turned upside down? Aha! 
our auld friend, Michael Scott, has some 
hand i’ this! He’s no to cree legs wi’ : 
I’s be quits wi’ him.” With that be 
tumbled his beef again into the water, 
which held on its course with great rapi- 
dity straight up the stream, while he 
and his boat returned quietly in the con- 
trary and natural direction. 

“¢ Aye, there it goes,” cried Sandy, 
“ straight on for Aikwood! I’s warrant 
that’s for the warlock’s an’ the deil’s 
dinner the morn. God be praised I’m 
free o’t, or I should soon have been 
there too !”’ 

Old Sandy fished down the river, but 
he could kill no more salmon that night, 
—for his nerves had gota shock with 
this new species of fishing that he could 
not overcome. He missed one ; wound- 
ed another onthe tail; and struck a 
third on the rigback, where no leister 
can pierce a fish, till he made him 
spring above water. Sandy grew cha- 
grined at himself and the warlock, Mi- 
chael Scott, too—for this last was what 
he called “ a real prime fish.” Sandy 
gripped the leister a little firmer, clench- 
ed his teeth, and drew his bonnet over 
his eyes to shield them from the violence 
of his blaze. He then banned the wiz- 
ard into himself, and determined to kill 
the next fish that made his appearance. 
But, just as he was keeping watch in 
this guise, he perceived another fish 
something like the former, but differing 
in some degree, coming swagging up the 
river full speed. “ My heart laup to 
my teeth,” said Sandy, “ when I saw 
it coming, and I heaved the leister, but 
durstna strike ; but T lookit weel, an’ 
saw plainly that it was either a side o’ 
mutton or venison, I couldna tell whilk. 
But I loot it gang, an’ shook my head. 
‘Aha, Michael, lad,’ quo’ I, ‘ye hae 
countit afore your host for aince! Auld 
Sandy has beguiled ye. But ye weel 
expeckit to gie him a canter to hell the 
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night.? l rowed my boat to the side, 
an’ made a’ the hast hame I could, for 
1 thought auld Michael had taen the 
water to himself that night.” 

Sandy took home his few fish, and 
went to sleep, for all was quiet about 
the abbey and the cloisters of his friends, 
the monks ; and when he awoke next 
morning he could scarcely believe the 
evidence of his own senses, regarding 
what he had seen during the night. He 
arose and examined his fishes, and ceuld 
see nothing about them that was not 
about other salmon. Still he strongly 
suspected they too might be some con- 
nections of Michael’s—something illu- 
sory, if not worse; and took care to eat 
none of them himself, delivering them all 
to the cook ofthe monastery. The monks 
ate them, and throve very well; and as 
Sandy had come by no bodily harm, he 
determined to try the fishing once again, 
and if he met with any more such fish of 
passage to examine them a little better. 
He went out with his boat, light, and 
fish-spear as usual ; and scarcely had he 
taken his station, when he perceived one 
ofa very uncommon nature approaching. 
He did not strike at it, but only put his 
leister-grains before it as if to stop its 
course, when he found the pressure a- 
gainst the leister very strong. On pull- 
ing the leister towards him, one of the 
barbs laid hold of the line by which the 
phenomenon was led ; and not being able 
to get rid ofit, he was obliged to pull it 
into the boat. It wasasmall cask of 
Malmsey wine ; and at once, owing to 
the way it was drawn out, he discovered 
the hook and line fastened to the end of 
it. These he disengaged with some 
difficulty, the pull being so strong and 
constant; and the mystery was thus 
found out. Ina few minutes afterwards 
he seized a large sheaf of arrows; and 
sometime after, at considerable intervals, 
a number of excellent sides of beef and 
venison.” 

This trade he carries on secretly for 
a while; but at last an English trooper 
consents to be drawn up the river, and 
seizes the sly Sandy, whose reward is 
that of being hanged over the Castle 
walls. 
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Davieties. 


Since the discovery of America our En- 
glish gardens have cultivated 2345 varieties 
of trees and plants from America, and up- 
wards of 1700 from the Cape of Good Hope, 
in addition to many thousands which have 
been brought from China, the East Indies, 
New Holland, various parts of Africa, Asia, 
and Eurupe; until the list of plants now 
eultivated in this country exceeds 120,000 
varieties. 


4. volcanic eruption of the Jokkul, in 
Hekla, took place this winter in Iceland. 
The following account is an extract of a let- 
ter from M. B. Silversten, minister at Holt : 

‘‘ The real crater is about five miles from 
my house at Holt. The fire made its way 
suddenly by throwing off the thick mass of 
ice, which scarcely ever melts, and of which, 
one mass, eighteen feet high, and twenty 
fathoms in circumference, fell towards the 
north, and, therefore, fortunately not over 
the village. At the same time, a number of 
stones of different sizes slipped down the 
mountain, accompanied by a noise like 
thunder ; no real earthquake, however, was 
felt. After this, a prodigiously high column 
of flame rose from the crater, which illumin- 
ed the whole country round so completely, 
that the people in the houses at Holt could 
see as perfectly at night as in the day-time. 
At the same time much ashes, stones, grav- 
el, and large half-melted pieces of the rock, 
were thrown about, some of which amount- 
ed to the weight of fifty pounds. In the 
following days, and until the new year 
commenced, a great quantity of fine pow- 
der of pumice fell in the surrounding coun- 
try according to the direction of the wind, 
so that a thick bed of it covered the fields. 
It resembled the falling of snow, and pene- 
trated through all openings into the houses, 
where it exhaled an unpleasant smell of sul- 
phur. The eyes suffered extremely by this 
dust. At Christmas, 4 violent storm from 
the south raged; it rained hard, which 
produced the good effect of blowing and 
washing away the ashes from the fields, so 
that they will do but little harm.” ~ 


Dr. O’SHavennessy’s letter to his clergy, 
relative to the subscription for the Irish, 
now above 265,0001. :—“ This work of mer- 
cy originated with our generous and com- 
passionate friends in England, by whose 
veal and piety immense sums poured in on 
the London Tavern Committee of Manage- 
ment, by whose anxiety for our relief all 
possible means were adopted,—charity ser- 
mons, benefits of balls and theatres,—and, 
having tried all other measures, collections 
from door to door were resorted to, with 
considerable success.—In the history of the 
world is there to be found an instance - of 
such benevolent feelings as are now mani- 
fested ; and by whom—by the illustrious 
English Protestants, in favour of the desti- 
tute Roman Catholics of Ireland !—As the 
apprehension of famine must soon be done 


away, by the prospect of an abundant har- 
vest, this same great nation is turning its 
thoughts towards a supply of night and day 
covering for men, women, and children, of 
our half-naked peasantry.— Heavenly God! 
can tose wretched poor people ever forget 
such kindness.—Therefore, with one heart 
and voice, let us offer our fervent prayer to 
the throne’ of the Eternal God, humbly and 
earnestly beseeching Him, that every spirit- 
ual and temporal happiness and prosperity 
may be the reward of this unheard-of mu- 
nificence, in favour of the destitute popula- 
tion of this unfortunate country.” 


The French Academy have lately offered 
a premium for the best poem on the devoted- 
ness of the French physicians at Barcelona. 
No fewer than 126 bards have sent in their 
productions for the competition. 


On the Ist of January last year France 
contained 1,070,500 boys from five to fifteen 
years of age, who attended the Primary 
Schools in France: of which there were 
27,528 schools under 28,945 masters. 
About 500,000 girls also attended the pub- 
lic schools. 

PREVENTION OF CONTAGION. 

The malady that has, for the last few 
months, existed epidemically in the south of 
Spain, has excited the sympathy of Europe; 
and the noble devotion of the French physi- 
cians, who, for the sake of humanity and 
science, volunteered to encounter the dan- 
gers of that ill-fated district, form a splen- 
did instance of well-directed zeal and gene- 
rous devotion. 

The late Dr. Johnstone, of Kidderminster, 
first called the attention of the public to the 
use of fumigations, as a means of checking 
the progress of fevers considered to be con- 
tagious. After an interval of many years 
had elapsed, Dr. Carmichael Smyth took 
up the subject, and the progress of modern 
chemistry enabled him to pursue his inves- 
tigations much farther than his predecessor 
in the same field. So completely, indeed, 
did he seem to have succeeded, and so great 
the boon bestowed on society by his labours, 
as to call for a national remuneration. The 
Parliamentary grant, thus bestowed on a 
worthy and deserving individual, was per- 
haps the most usefal result of his discovery. 

To prevent the propagation of contagious 
and infectious diseases, to confine those des- 
olating visitations, and to disarm them of 
much of their malignity, | would propose 3 
methods,—ventilation, attention to cleanli- 
ness,and avoiding the fomites of the disease. 

1. That ventilation is a most important 
means of diluting and weakening the effect 
of noxious effluvia, is very obvious. This 
skould not be attended to only in the cham- 
bers and dwellings of the sick, but also in 
the construction of streets and cities. It is 
well known that the yellow-fever exerts 
much of its malignant and destructive ope- 
ration where the air is confined by narrow 








streets, in crowded ani ill-ventilated habita- 
tions, and in the frequently-respired and im- 
pure atmosphere of hospitals. All these 
causes are said to have operated in Barce- 
lona, where, in addition to the other evils of 
a large city, the walls and military defences 
tend te prevent a salutary ventilation of the 
place. 

2. Since, in the production of epidemic 
diseases, nething is more banefully opera- 
tive than the putrid emanations of decom- 
posing animal and vegetable matter, it be- 
comes of essential importance to pay the 
greatest attention to the removal of such 
causes. In high atmospherical tempera- 
tures, such as are often experienced in the 
south of Spain, the solar influence, acting 
on these foci of infection, tends to generate 
the malaria very widely; particularly in 
low, damp, crowded, and unventilated pla- 
ces. The application of lime, (as advised 
by your correspondent Mr. Luckcock, in 
your Number for December last,) to these 
prolific sources of disease, might also con- 
tribute to check the ravages of the yellow- 
fever. 

3. In proposing, as a mean of preventing 
the yellow-fever, that the contagious fomites 
of the disease be avoided, I am aware that I 
approach controversial ground. Thirty years 
ago, among medical observers, the conta- 
gionists constituted a most decided numer- 
ical preponderance ; but, at the present pe- 
riod, by far the greater number deny a con- 
tagious property to the yellow-fever. By 
the latter the doctrine of contagion has been 
denounced as anti-social ; and the convic- 
tion of how much a neglect, or even a de- 
sertion of the unfortunate victims, this opin- 
ion might appear to justify, may have excit- 
ed a generous warmth against it. Since, 
however, not only the physicians of this 
country, but those also of France and Amer- 
ica, are divided on this subject, ] may truly 
Say to these polemic writers— 


Non nostrum inter vos tantas componere lites. 


This is not the place for entering into a dis- 
cussion of such a question, which has been 
treated in so masterly a manner by Dr. Ban- 
croft on one side, and Sir Gilbert Blane on 
the other. It is justly observed by the lat- 
ter, in his * Elements of Medical Logic,” 
that many of the circumstances attending 
the propagation of the malady can only be 
accounted for on the ground of its conta- 
fious nature: as its appearing in such pla- 
ces that have communicated with a source of 
contagion; its almost constantly first break- 
ing out at sea-ports, and particularly at pe- 
riods when vessels having the disease on- 
board have arrived; its spreading from such 
place, as from a centre of contagion, to oth- 
er situations having communication with the 
first. These recur to my recollection as be- 
ing among the most prominent of the argu- 
ments urged by that estimable physician, 
and which it will be no easy task for the non- 
contagionists to set aside or confute. 
Market Deeping. E. HarFiecp. 
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“ My STARS.” 

This vulgar exclamation perhaps origi- 
nated from those who had a conviction 
that the stars ruled their destiny. John 
Renaud de Segrais, a French academi- 
cian, relates, that a lady complained to 
him of the evil influence of her natural 
star, which had occasioned such and 
such an action against her will. “ Ma- 
dam, (replied Segrais, awaking from a 
reverie) do you pretend to have a star 
to yourself ? Astronomers tell me that 
there are not above twenty thousand in 
all; so you see that every body cannot 
have a star to himself.” 

The prophet Mahomet was no great 
astronomer, for he tells his disciples that 
the stars were each about the bigness 
of a house, and hung from the skies by 
chains of gold. 

“FALLING STARS.” 

The falling of a*star once portended 
the death ofa king. ‘Thus, in Lacede- 
mon, the Ephori every nine years con- 
templated the heavens, in a night that 
was serene and without moonlight ; and 
if they saw a star fall, they judged that 
the kings had sinned against God, and 
they suspended them from their dignity 
till there came an oracle from Delphi. 

Mereors, Bouipes or Fire Batts, 
are imperfect bodies, formed by the in 
flammation of different species of hy- 
drogen in the air, as, probably,shooting 
stars and ignes fatut. The hydrogen 
ascends into the superior regions of the 
atmosphere, and is ignited by a casual 
electric shock ; and we cannot better 
describe such than by quoting the scien- 
tific Humboldt :—* Between Madeira 
and the Coast of Africa (says Hum- 
boldt) we were never wearied of admi- 
ring the beauty of the night ; nothing 
can be compared to the serenity of an 
African sky. We were struck with the 
innumerable multitude of falling stars, 
which appeared at every instant. The 
further progress we made towards the 
South, the more frequent was this phe- 
nomenon, especially near the Canaries. 
I have observed that these igneous me- 
teors are more common and more lumi 
nous in some regions of the globe than 
in others ; Ihave never beheld them so 
multiplied as in the vicinity of the vol- 
canoes of the province of Quito, and in 
the part of the Pacific Ocean which 
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bathes the volcanic coasts of Guati- 
mala. Place and climate appeared to 
have an influence on these meteors,con- 
trary to what appears to happen with 
respect to the stones which fall from the 
sky, and which probably exist beyond 
the bounds of the atmosphere. Accor- 
ding to some observations, many of the 
falling stars seen in Europe were not 
more than thirty thousand toises high, 
or about thirty-four miles; and the 
height of one was measured, which did 
not quite amount to half that quantity. 
In warm climates, especially under the 
tropics, the falling stars leave a tail be- 
hind them, which remains luminous 12 
or 15 seconds; at other times they 
burst into sparks, and they are general- 
ly lower than in the north of Europe. 
These, observed only in a serene and 
azure sky, perhaps never have been 
seen below a cloud. They often follow 
the saine direction, that of the wind, for 
many hours together.””— Persona! Nar. 


NEW WORKS. 

Of Mr. Gaut’s novels we have already 
had frequent occasion to express our favour- 
able opinion, if not altogether our decided 
approbation. But we are ata loss to per- 
ceive in the Provost any additional or even 
equal manifestation of those graphic pow- 
ers which, with so correct and lively a hand, 
pourtrayed some adinirable likenesses, 
though it must be confessed somewhat too 
free, inthe Ayrshire Legatees,” and in the 
‘Annals of the Parish.” Certainly none 
in the series that follow are quite compara- 
ble to them; and, in particular, Sir An- 
drew Wylie never met with that grace and 
favour in our eyes that his more fortunate 
predecessors enjoyed. While the author 
confines his genius within the scope of his 
own observation and experience, content to 


Original P oetry. 


describe what he has really seen and felt 
relating to national manners, among certain 
scenes and characters in the rural and mid- 
dle order, rather than in lofty, romantic, or 
very refined scenes of life, we think he is 
often eminently happy and successful. He 
sometimes startles our preconceived no- 
tions, also, ‘“ of the fitness of things,” by 
venturing beyond the bounds of the proba- 
ble, not to say of the possible ; and seems 
at other moments to forget, that Du sub- 
lime au ridicule il n'y a qu'un pas. 

It gives us sincere pleasure when, amidst 
the mass of dull and indifferent attempts, 
which every day put in their ineffectual 
claim for the prize of poetical fame, we 
can discover something of a better order, 
whose merits we may recognize with dis- 
tinct and deserved praise. Such a recep- 
tion we do not hesitate to give to Julian 
the Apostate, a Dramatic Poem, by Sir 
Ausrey DE VerF Hunt, bart. which, con- 
sidered as a first effort, is highly creditable 
to its author; containing many brilliant 
poctical passages, and scenes of great spir- 
it and effect, worthy of a far more experi- 
enced hand. ‘The story, though not so 
closely connected as might be required in 
the regular drama, is sufficiently clear and 
intelligible ; and the principal characters 
are discriminated with much force and na- 
ture. 

Mr. T. Hatripay, of Edgbaston, has in- 
vented and published a box of Numerica/ 
Games, admirably adapted to the use of 
preparatory schools, of mothers who in- 
struct their own children, and of ladies’ 
schools in general. It is inthe formof a 
toy, but one of the most useful toys which 
we remember to have seen. It renders ob- 
vious the principles and practice of the first 
rules of arithmetic, and extends them, with 
great simplicity and ingenuity, to their com- 
plex applications. In fact, it seduces chil- 
dren into an essential branch of knowledge, 
which, as commonly taught, is forbidding 
and irksome, and would have been regard- 
ed by the late Mr. Edgeworth as one of the 
most rational of his rational toys. 





THE SHEPHERD. 


The Shepherd was born in an ivy cot 
Where the woods and the winds are playing, 
And the sheep, with the white little lambs they 
have got, 
O’er the meadows for pasture are straying. 


His mother she died, and his father was put 
In the grave by her side on the morrow ; 

The Shepherd he grew up, and he built him a hut, 
But his spirits were season’d with sorrow. 


He guarded his flock in the dimpled hiil, 
And his dog was his only attendant, 

Till he saw the fair damsel who lived at the mill, 
And then he became her dependant. 


She left him, and went to the city afar,— 
He sought, but he never could find her ; 

Like the mystical track of a fugitive star, 
No traccs she left behind her. 


He loved and he pined as a drooping stem, 
That has felt the electric fluid ; 

He tended his flock, but he wander’d like them, 
And led but the life of a Druid. 


Years told him decay was fast creeping on, 
And he sank on a green-grass pillow ; 

He pray’d for his love till his breath was gone,-- 
His shade were the hazel and willow. 


The peasantry wrapp’d him in shroud and in sheet, 
In his coffin they tenderly laid him, 

They strew’d on his bosom their posies so sweet; 
And funeral tributes were paid him. 


There are tears for tie brave in battle slain, 
For the tars who in sea-fights perish ; 
But we lean over love-graves in sympathy’s chain, 
And grieve for the virtues we cherish. 
Zslington. J. R. PRIOR. 





